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State Department 
Claims Right to 


Pass on Loans 


Declares it Assumes No 
Power of Congress in 
Scrutinizing Advances 


4 


Policy Is Justified. 
Says Senator Smoot 


to Foreign Nations. 


Defends Procedure as Old Cus- 
tom of Government; Mr. 
Glass Again Criti- 
cizes Action. 





The practice of the Department of 


State in passing upon proposals for pri- | 


vate loans by American bankers to for- 
eign governments was defended in oral 
statements October 17 by the Depart- 
ment and by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

These statements were in reply to 
criticisms made of the practice by Sen- 
ator Glass (Dem.). of Virginia, former 
Secretary of the Treasury and now a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

“The State Department is only follow- 
ing out the policy which has been pur- 
sued by the United States since its very 
inception,” Senator Smoot said. “If 
every one is going to be allowed to make 


loans anywhere in the world indiscrim- | 


inately and then, as soon as they get 
into trauble, run to the Government for 
help, the Government certainly ought to 
have something to say about making the 
loans.” 


Sufficient Authority Claimed. 


| Declares 


The Department of State has not ex- | 


ceeded its constitutional authority 


in | 


passing upon foreign loans submitted to , 


it by the bankers, it was stated orally by 
the Department. 

American bankers, it was stated, are 
not required to bring their loans to the 


the recommendation of the Department. | Army were “pretty bad”. but that steps 


The action of the Department in giving 


France Regulates 
F oreign Salesmen 


Photograph and Employer’s 
Certification Required With 
Identification Card. 


The Paris office of the 
of Commerce has just reported that 
modifications recently have been made 
in the French law of October 8, 1919, 
establishing conditions under 
cards of identity may be issued to repre- 
sentatives of commercial organizations 
traveling in France. A summary of the 
law as modified forwarded from 
Paris, as follows: 


Was 


Commercial travelers and 
foreign concerns traveling in France 
are required to have a_ professional 
identity card, issued by the French con- 
sular representative in the district in 
which the applicant lives. This ruling 
does not apply to peddlers who occa- 
sionally sell articles from house to house. 


agents of 


The card must bear the signature of 


| 


| 
Department 


which |! 


the holder, his photograph stamped with | 
| the seal of the issuing authorities, a de- | 
scription of his personal appearance, date | 
and place of birth, nationality by. birth, | 
and by naturalization, if naturalized, and | 


his residence. 

The applicant for such a card is re- 
quired to present a written statement 
by his employers, which must be visaed 
by the Chamber of Commerce in whose 
territory the firm is located, and also by 
the Chamber of Commerce in whose dis- 
trict the applicant resides, to the effect 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 8.] 


Secretary Davis Says 
Housing Situation of 
Army Is Improving 


Conditions Were 
“Pretty Bad” But Are Be- 
ing Corrected as Rap- 
idly as Possible. 


The Secretary of War, Dwight F. 


| Davis, declared in an oral statement.on 
Department for approval, nor to follow 


its opinion to bankers who ask for that | 


opinion is not a*usurpation of constitu- 
tional authority, it was stated. In the 
past, the Department believes, it was 
the custom for bankers to ask the opinion 
of the Department regarding foreign 
loans even in ordinary times, and the 


Department has always given an answer ' 


to these requests. No loans, it was 
stated, are ever “approved” by the De- 
partment of State. The bankers are 
only informed whether or not certain 
loans are against the public interest. 

The present policy of passing upon 
loans, it was stated October 17, began 
in 1921 when President Harding called 
a group of bankers together and secured 
their agreement to submit all foreign 
loans which they contemplated floating in 
the United States to the Department of 
State. 

Agreement was Explained. 

Following this the Department issued 
a statement in 1922 saying that the un- 
derstanding between President Harding 
and the bankers “does not seem suffi- 
ciently well understood,” and giving in- 
structions regarding the proper channels 
hypwhich projected foreign loans might 
lefsubmitted to the Department of State, 
as follows: 

“The flotation of foreign bond issues 


[Continued on Page 7, 9.) 


Effective Date of Rates 
On Fruit Is Postponed 


Column 





Order Re@ucing Freight 
Charges from California Made 
Operative Decemlier 10. 


A further postponement of the effec- 
tive date of the recent order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reducing 
freight rates on deciduous fruits other 
than apples from California to all 
eastern poifits was announced by the 
Commission on October 17. 

Under the new postponement, Decem- 
ber 10 is made the effective date. The 
original order entered July 20, in Docket 
No. 19130, California Growers’ & Ship- 
pers’ Protective League v. Southern Pa- 
cific Company et al., was by its terms, 
effective on October 10. 

Postponed First to November 10. 

On petition of the railroads for a post- 
ponement and a reconsideration of the 
decision, and of the Commission’s inter- 
pretation of the Hoch-Smith resolution 


on which it was based, the Commission | 


on September 19 ordered a postpone- 
ment to November 10 but did not an- 


nounce any decision as to whether it | 


would grant a reconsideration. 
The transcontinental railroads in their 


petition informed the Commission that | 


uniess a reconsideration was granted 
they intended to contest the decision in 
the courts, insisting that the rates which 


,the Commission had ordered, because 
none ane : 
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October 17 that housing conditions in the 


were being taken to correct the situation 
as speedily as possible. 

Mr. Davis said that approximately 
$8,000,000 which had been realized from 
the 
property, 


and 
obli- 


stocks 
expended or 


of surplus 
had been 


sale Army 
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French Tariff 


Note Declared — 
Not Satisfactory 


Department of State Asserts 
That It Contains Conditions 
Not Acceptable to Mr. 


Kellogg. 


Certain Concessions 
Are Given. However 


Detailed Dicussion of Contents 
Are Withheld Pending Con- 
ference With Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


The latest French tariff note received 
on October 15 contains certain condi- 
tions which do not make it acceptable 
to the Secretary of State, Frank B. 
Kellogg. it was stated orally by the De- 
partment of State October 17. 

However, it was emphazied by the De- 
partment that Secretary Kellogg had 
not yet had time to consult President 
Coolidge, or the experts of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Will Consult’ President. 
The Department refused to go into a 


| detailed discussion of the contents of the 


| eal 


gated in contracts for army construction. | 


A® portion of this sum, he said, was being 


devoted to Air Corps construction and to | 


hospitals, with an amount estimated at | 


|Says Amount Will Depend 


$3,000,000 obligated for construction of 
barracks to replace Army cantonments 
which were in bad state of repair. 
Expenditures Authorized. 
Authorization for the expenditure of 
$22,000,000 for building construction al- 
ready has been made by Congress, it 
was pointed out by the Secretary, but 


this sum actually has not been appro- , 


priated. A considerable portion of this 


money, he added, should be realized from | 


the further sale of surplus Army prop- 
erties. A round estimate of the funds 
needed to effect an entire Army housing 
project, accoyding to the Secretary, 
placed the figure at $100,000,000, but he 
explained this was a broad estimate. 
Commenting further on the housing 
program, Secretary Davis said that con- 
ditions had shown “great improvement” 
since last year. The program, he said, 


| was based on a standing Army of 180,- 


_ line. 


000 men and was progressing along that 
Many units, he said, already have 
been transferred from war-time canton- 
ments and are in better quarters, but 
not those anticipated by the program. 





| note until Secretary Kellogg had con- 


sulted with President Coolidge. 

It was stated, however, that the note 
did not give outright status quo ante 
rates to American goods pending and 
during negotiations for a commercial 
treaty. Certain concessions in rates 
were given, however, although the De- 
partment did not state just what these 
were. 

The French Government has the power 


under its law to give to the United 


-States minimum rates pending negotia- 


tions, it was stated. 
Reports Not Borne Out. 

Reports from Paris that France 
could not grant most-favored-nation rates 
to"the*United States because of the law 
of 1892 which provided only for recipro- 
cessions were unconfirmed by the 
Department. It was stated that there 
was nothing in the French note to this 
effect. 

The French note calls for a reply, it 
was stated, which will be drafted in due 
course by the Department of State, 





Mr. Smoot Believes 
Tax Cut Is Possible 


Upon Size of Appropriations 
for Major Projects. 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, announced orally on October 17 
that Congress by avoiding an extraor- 
dinary program of expenditures, can re- 
duce taxes to a maximum amount of 
$350,000,000. 

Representatives Green 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, the Chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, which originates tax legislation, 
has sent word that he will arrive in 


(Rep.), of 


, Washington October 19 or 20, which will 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


clear the way for arrangements for the 
joint committee on internal revenue 
meetings, relating to simplifying ad- 
ministrative provisions, and for the tax 
rate hearings of the Ways and Means 
Committee, beginning October 31. 
Senator Smoot’s statement follows: 
“All that can be done regarding taxa- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 


More Rigid Requirements Recommended 
For Entry to Physical Education Courses 


Poor Preparation Heretofore Declared to Have’ Given 
Profession Low Standing in Teaching Field. 


An attempt to raise the physical edu- 
cation profession to a higher place in 
the field of teaching by establishing more 


rigid requirements for entrance to train- | 


ing courses, is suggested by a commit- 
tee répresenting the profession, in a 
statement made public on October 17 by 
the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior. 


The relatively poor academic prepara- | 


tion required heretofore has given the 
physical education teacher a lower stamd- 
ing professionally than he should have 
had, the committee states. Students who 


wish to be physical education teachers | 


should be leaders 
scholastically as 
athleties, it says. 


and 
in 


academically 
well as leaders 


The full text of the committee’s state- 
ment, as made public by the Bureau of 
Kducation, follows: 

Because of the highly specialized na- 
ture of the present physical education 
program it seems impossible for the aver- 
age student to complete in the usual four 
years of college work all the acade- 

mic, scientific and professional theory 
| and practice work that are essential be- 
| fore a sufficient skill and power can be 





developed to justify undertaking to teach 
in this very impoant field. 

In view of this fa&ct it seems essential 
that rather definite and rigid require- 
ments be established for entrance to and 
continuance’ in professional training 
courses for physical education. If such 
provision is not made, it will be im- 
possible for the products of such pro- 
fessional courses to maintain a position 
in the te&ching profession on a par with 
teachers of other subjects. 

One of the most justifiable criticisms 
of the physical-education teaching pro- 
fession during the past has been based 
upon the relatively poor academic prep- 
aration required. This has given the 
physical-education teacher a lower stand- 
ing professionally than he should have 
had. In order to place the physical- 
education profession in a leading place 


| in the teaching field, it is necessary that 


its representatives be leaders academi- 
cally and scholastically. They must also 


| be leaders in the field of applied natural 


sciences, 


They must be even more strikingly 


| leaders in the field of professional peda- 


| 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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|| Mediation Checks 


| 


Railway Strikes 


President Coolidge was told Oc- 
tober 17 that there has not been a 
single railroad strike in the United 
States since the law creating the 
Board of Mediation went into ef- 
fect on July 1, 1926. 

This information was conveyed to 


the President by Samuel E. Wins- 
ow, Chairman of the Board, who 
called at the White House to re- 


port on the progress of its work. 

The Board, under the act creat- 
ing it, is empowered to mediate in 
disputes betwen the carriers and 
their employes, but has no power to | 
enforce its decisions. The Board 
does not intervene in such disputes 
except upon request of both sides, 
Mr. Winslow said. 








| Mr. Porter Favors 


Permanent Legations 
7 cq 
For American Envoys 


Returns from Ottawa Inspec- 
tion to Meet With Foreign 
Service Buildings Com- 
missioners. 


Representative Porter (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who has been at Ottawa, 
Canada, inquiring imo the question of 
sites and building plans for a new lega- 
tion building to house the American 
Minister to the Dominion, William Phil- 
lips and his 
Washington October 17 to participate in 
the meeting of the Foreign Service Build- 
ings Commission at the State Depart- 
ment. 

The Commission, which met in the 
office of its Secretary, Keith Merrill, 
was created in Public Act No. 186, 69th 
Congress, which authorized an appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 as a fund, to re- 
main available until expended, from 
which $2,000,000 may be expended an- 
nually for carrying out the Government's 
foreign service housing program. 


successors, returned to 


Personnel Of Commission. 
The Commission consists of the Secre- 
tary of State, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 


Suprem 
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Decrees Enjoining Mine Strikers 


Denial of Petition of Miners Organization Sustains Find- 
ing of Conspiracy in Restraint of Trade by 
Lower Tribunal. 


The 
States on October 
the 
cases, 12 in number, which grew out of 


the United 


17 declined to review 


Supreme Court of 


so-called consolidated mine-labor 
injunctions issued by the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 
West John L: 
President of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and the International 


Virginia against Lewis, 


Organi- 


zation of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 
The position of the Court was made 


known, in its denial of the petition of the 
miners’ organization for writs of 
tiorari to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. The 
Nos. 325 to 336, inclusive, listed 
the respondents as the Red Jacket Con- 
solidated Coal and Coke Company, the 
Borderland Coal Corporation, Alpha- 
Pocahontas Coal Company,  Aetnae 


cer- 


cases, 


7 


Airport Being Established 
Near San Juan Hill, Cuba 


An airport is being established near 
San Juan Hill in Cuba, the Department 
of Commerce has been informed in ad- 


vices from the American Consul at San- 


tiago, Francis R. Stewart. . 
The full text of his report follows: 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Com- 


merce and Labor, in Havana, has ceded 
a parcel of land in the San Juan River 
valley, situated to the south of San Juan 


Hill, to the Department of War and 
Navy, for use as an airport. 
It is approximately 900 yards long, 


| but 350 yards wide, and perfectly flat. 


Frank B. Kellogg; the | 


* 


Mellon; the Secretary of Commerce, Her- | 


bert Hoover; the Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Senator 


Borah (Rep.) of Idaho; the ranking 
minority member of that Committee; 
Senator Swanson (Dem.) of Virginia; 


the Chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Porter; and the 
ranking minority member of that Com- 
mittee, Representative Linthicum (Dem.) 
of Baltimore. 

Mr. Linthicum accompanied Mr. Por- 
ter to Ottawa to consider the proposed 
permanent legation building there, which 
along with proposals for permanent 
diplomatic buildings at Tokio, Paris, 
Shanghai and at other places are pend- 
ing matters before the Commission. 

Mr. 

Chairman Porter’s view is that every 
President since and including Cleveland 
has advocated the acquisition of Govern- 
ment buildings abroad and that there is 
a general sentiment in America that 
reprsentatives of the American Govern- 
ment should live in a manner commen- 
surate with the commodious and digni- 


Porter’s Views. 


fied residences of their foreign col- 
leagues at their posts of duty. 
His position, as expressed by him 


orally, is that this maintenance of na- 
tional prestige should not be at the rep- 
resentative’s own expense but that there 
are other factors dictating the necessity 
of acquiring Government-owned _resi- 
dences, such as the United States’ new 
dominatnig position in the world since 
the World War, its growing political, 
economic and administrative problems in 
connection with foreign countries, its 
maintenance of hundreds of governmen- 
tal agencies employing several thou- 
sand people, and convenience to the pub- 
lic and economy of results. 


Complete 
| News Summary 
and Index 


of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified byTopics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


+ ¢——_____ 
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The location is readily accessible from 
the city of Santiago by street cars‘ to 
within walking distance, or by automo- 
biles using the Roosevelt Highway which 
was recently put into first class condi- 
tion. 


Unified Rail System, = 





To Be Urged in Bill 


t 


Senator Brookhart Favors 


Private Operation Undet 
Government Ownership. 


Consolidation of all railroads of the 
United States into one gigantic system, 
government owned but privately oper- 
ated, is to be proposed by Senator 
Brookhart (Rep.), Iowa, at the coming 
session of Congress. In an oral state- 
ment, October 17, Senator Brookhart out- 
lined the general features of the plan 
which, he announced, will be incorporated 
in a bill which he will mtroduce. 

would acquire the 
Senator Brookhart’s 
plan, by condemnation of all railroad 
stocks. Their value would be set by 
the customary condemnation procedure, 
the securities to be paid for by an issue 
of government bonds secured by the 
properties to be taken over as well as 
by government credit. 

Under this plan, the Senator ex- 
plained, the amount which would be 
paid by the government would be consid- 


The. government 
railroads, under 


erably less than if the government were | 


to. purchase the railroads outright at the 
valuations which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under existing law, 
is placing upon them. 

Operation of the roads, the Senator 
will propose, would be turned over to 
an operating corporation capitalized for 
a comparatively small amount, probably 
about $1,000,000. Stock in this operat- 
ing corporation would be sold to trans- 


[Continued on Page 


2, Column 7.) 





Effect of Indorsement 


Of Check in Question 


Supreme Court Hears Argu- 
ments As to Meaning of Words 
“For the Account Of.” 

The legal effect of an indorsement of 
a check in conjunction with the words 


_ “for the account of” was argued before 
' the Supreme Court of the United States 


in the case of Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, as Trustee in Bankruptcy, 
of Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, Petitioner, 
v. Rochling et al., ete., No. 34, on Oc- 
tober 14 and 17. 

For the petitioner it was argued that 
as between the bankrupts and their cus- 
tomers, the respondents, the capacity in 
which the bankrupts received checks, de- 
posiled by third parties for account of 
the respondents, depended upon the -in- 
tention of the bankrupis ind the respond- 
ents, 

Intention Said To Govern. 

It was alleged in the present case, that 
ithe evidence is clear their intention was 
that title to such checks should pass to 
the bankrupts upon their receipt by the 
bankrupts, and that contemporancously 
therewith the bankrupts were to estab- 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 5.) 


| on Federal buildings outside of Wash- 


Sewell Smokeless Coal Company, Dry 
Branch Coal Company, Nelson Fuel 
Company, Leevale Coal Company, Hop- 
kins Fork Coal Company, Seng Creek 


Coal Company and Modue Collieries Com- | 
pany, Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Company, | 
Hazy Eagle Collieries and Glorgora Coal 
Company, Anchor Coa] Company, Ster- 
Block Coal Company and 
Fuel Company. 


ling Carbon 

The District Court for the District of 
West Virginia consolidated the 
over the protest of the defendants, and 
entered in each decree identical its 


Cases, 


in 


terms enjoining the organized miners 
from interfering with the. employes of 
the plaintiff by threats, violence or 


abuse, from picketing or trespassing on 
the properties of the plaintiffs, or occu- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


Construction of New 
Postoffices in Four 
Large Cities Planned 


Buildings Projected at Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Louis 
and Detroit. 


Federal building 
program, now being put into final shape, 


The Government’s 
provides for new postoffice buildings at 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St.. Louis and De- 
troit acording to an oral announcement 
the Post Office 
October 17. The program will cover the 
first year’s work for the construction of 


made by Department 


new Federal buildings. 
Estimates -Prepared. 

It was said at the Department that 
estimates for the work were now being 
prepared and would shortly go to the 
Director of the Budget, and thence to 
Congress by December. The proposed 
post offices have been listed by the Post 
Office Department, it wag said. 


Program Summarized. 

The Federal construction pragram, in 
so far as the Post Office Department is 
concerned at the present time was sum- 
marized orally at the Department as 
follows: 

No appropriations have been made for 
the construtcion of a post office at Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, or Detroit. 
It has been decided, however, to build 
a post office at Chicago, and the site 
has been bargained for, and an appro- 
priation made for it, but no appropria- 
tion has yet been made for the con- 
struction. 

It is expected that an appropriation 
will be made so that a contract can be 
entered into for the Chicago post office 
shortly after Congress convenes. 

The Treasury Department will have 
charge of letting all contracts. The 
Treasury Department and the Post Of- 
fice Department are now engaged in 
making up a list of post offices which 
should be built first. 

At the last of Congress, a 
similar appropriation was asked for, but 
failed of passage on account of the fili- 
buster. It is expected that Congress 
will authorize the Treasury Department 
to make contracts on this first year’s 
list some time during the session, and 
it is hoped, early in the session. 

The only work that is now being done 


session 


ington is on those which had old ap- 
propriations, which were insufficient. The | 
Treasury Department is going ahead | 
with the prosecution of these projects | 
because they have partly enough money 
to build them. Additional appropriations 
will have to be asked for before they 
can be completed. 

The first year’s program which the 
two Departments are now working upon 
would be presented to the Budget, and 


| thence to the Congress, early in the ses- 


sion: 


Open Session Deferred 
By Radio Conference 


Meanwhile Committees Con- 


tinue Consideration of 


Proposed Rules. 


The scheduled session of the 
International Radiotelepraph Conference 
Wednesday October 19, has de- 


ferred, headquarter: of the Conference 


plenary 


been 


announced October 17, 

The date of the succeeding plenary 
session is October 27, but the calling 
of the full Conference has been left to 


the president of the Conference, Herbert 
Hoover, who head of the American 
delegation. Meanwhile, the committees 
and subcommittees are continuing their 
devoted to special phases of 


1s 


sessions, 


| the proposed convention covering the | 


international uses of radio, 


LL who possess political rights 


to acquire the knowledge which will 
make their share in the government 
a blessing and not a danger.” 


President of the United States, 


Review | Motion Pictu 


should have the opportunity 


—Ulysses S. Grant, 


1869--1877 
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Group Restricts 
‘Block Booking’ 


Assurances Given Method Is 
Not to Be Used for Accom: 
plishment of Anv Ille- 


gal Purpose. 


Agreement Reached 
At Trade Conference 


Other Changes in Distribution 
of Features and News Reels 
Announced by Federal 


Frade Commission. 
Motion picture distributors and exhibi- 
tors agreed at the recent trade practice 
New York City that the 


es ‘method of block booking shall not 


conference in 


sal 
be used “for the accomplishment of any 
the Federal Trade 
Commission stated orally on October 17. 

A distributor shall not require an ex- 
hibitor, through films, to 
lease pictures of a second distributor, ac- 
cording to the agreement, the Commis- 
sion said. It stated further that provi- 
sion for the arbitration of disputes rel- 
ative to the rejection of films on re- 
ligious and racial grounds was included 
in the terms of the agreement. 


illegal purposes,” 


a lease of 


The matter of a uniform contract re- 
vision has been referred to a committee 
consisting of exhibitors, affiliated exhi- 
bitors and distributors and producers, 
for a future report, the Commission an- 
nounced. 

The points of policy regarding block 
booking, as submitted by a committee of 
distributors and agreed to by represent- 
atives of the exhibitors, as made publie 
by the Commission, follows in full text: 

1. The sales method known as block 
booking shall not be used for the ac- 


| complishment of any illegal purpose. 


2. No distributor will require as a con- 
dition of permitting an exhibitor to lease 
its pictures that such exhibitor shall also 
lease pictures of another distributor. 

3. If any exhibitor shall claim within 
a reasonable time prior to the date fixed 
for the exhibition of any picture included 
in any block leased by him, that such 
picture will be offensive to the clientele 
of his theater because of racial or re- 
ligious subject matter, such claim shall 
be arbitrated by the board of arbitration 
of the proper zone, and, if sustained, 
such exhibitor shall be relieved of obliga- 
tion to take and pay for such picture. 

4. If any exhibitor who has purchased 
an entire block of pictures offered by 
any distributor so elects within a reason- 
able time prior to the date fixed for ex- 
hibition of any picture included in such 
block, such exhibitor may refuse to takee 
such picture by paying one-half the al- 
located price“thereof, provided that the 
pictures so rejected out of any block 
shall not exceed 10 per cent of the num- 
ber included in such block, and, if a re- 
jected picture is resold by the distrib- 
utor, one-half the net price received on 
such resale shall be credited against the 
exhibitors’ obligation in respect of such 
picture up to the amount of such ob- 
ligation. 

5. Reissues will not be included in any 
block with new pictures. 

6. News reels and short subjects will 
not be included in any block with fea- 
tures and the lease . f news reels or short 
subjects blocks shall not be required as 
a condition of being permitted to lease 
feature blocks or vice versa. 

7. The matters dealt with by para- 
graphs 3 and 4 shall be covered by ap- 
propriate provisions to be included in the 


| new standard form of contract. 


Increased Tariff 


On Corn Advocated 


Representative Cole Will Seek 
Early Action on Proposal 
Sponsored by Growers. 


Representative Cole (Rep.), of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., announced orally on Oc- 
tober 17 that he will confer with the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, Representative Green 
(Rep), of Council Bluffs, Ia., regarding 
the preposal of the Nation Corn Grow- 
ers’ Association for increasing the tariff 


| on corn from the present 15 cents a 
| bushel to a rate of 


99 


2% ‘cents a bushel 
by Executive proclamation. 

Mr. Cole said he already had taken up 
the subject with both President Coolidge 
and with the Tariff Commission but that 
the Commission had not yet acted in the 
matter. 

Iie said he purposed conferring again 
with the chaixman of the Commission, 
Thomas O. Marvin, to urge action. He 
said the Commission has been consider- 
ing its investigating power under the 
provisions of the Tariff Law, requiring 
nviestigations of the cost of production 
abroad as a condition precedent to recom- 
mendation for an Executive proclama- 
tion, and the impracticability of making 
investigations in Ar,entina where come 
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2 
a Rigid Requirements 
| Asked for Students 
Of Physical Training 


TODAY'S 
PAG 


Poor Preparation Declared 
to Have Lowered Standing 
of Profession. 


Favor General Study 


Committee Would Require a 
Study of Biology, Physics. 
and Other Sciences. 


(Continued from Pag« 
theirs is the most 
se!l and to teach. 


since difficult 


to 


gx gy, 
subject 


of highly skilled activitics of almost in- 
numerable types. 

To achieve such an end, it requires that 
prospective professional sfudents in 
physical education for the next genera- 
tion must come to their professional 


course with especially good preparatior® | 


from both the academic and the prac- 
tical standpoint. 

In certain parts of the country there 
is distinct opposition to the idea of pro- 
viding specialized training programs in 
high school. Nevertheless, physical edu- 
cation demands are such that such a pre- 
requisite course seems essential. Such 
specialization, however, should not be 
stressed to the detriment of the general 
cultural high-school program. It might 
equally well be said that the professional 
training course in college should not be- 
come so highly specialized that it will 
not compare favorably from the cultural 
standpoint with other similar teacher- 
training programs. 

Recommendations Madc. 

In view of these considerations the 
committee wishes to submit for the con- 
sideration of the representatives of pro- 
fessional schools the following recom- 
mendatsons as entrance requirements to 
all standard professional courses: 

1. A preparatory course in high school 
encouraged and promoted by high-school 
physical education instructors for those 
high-school students vaio seem to them 
especially fitted for physical-education 
instruction. In this course special em- 
phasis would be pleced on extensive par- 
ticipation in all standard forms of ath- 
letic and gymnastic activities. This 
should be so planned that the student 
would finish his high-school program 
highly skilled in the ordinary activities 
so that his college program could be 
chiefly one of polishing and refining of 
skills with chief emphasis upon teaching 
method in various activities. 

Theoretical subjects in such prepara- 
tory course would include extensive 
sciences, such as biology, chemistry, and 
physies, with special courses in hygiene 
and health education, first aid, and pos- 
sibly scouting. 

Estimate of Ability. 

II. A written recommendation 

mitted by the director of the high-school 


physical education department giving a | 


general estimate of the student's prob- 
able adaptability to physical education 
teaching and a detailed record of partici- 
pation and of skills. 

This record should be submitted prefer- 
ably on a standard form to be worked 
out at this conference. The form might 
provide for such items as record of in- 
terscholastic athletic participation, intra- 
mural athletic participation, estimate of 
student’s relative skill in neuromuscular 
activities, estimate of general capacity 
for leadership, and an estimate of per- 
sonality and general character. Many 
other detailed items could well be in- 
cluded. 

Tests Are Favored. 

III. A series of ability and efficiency 
tests to be given at the time of entrance 
to the professional course, in an effort 
to estimate the student’s motor ability 
and rhythmic sense. Such tests would 
also determine the weakest points in the 
applicant’s activity skills so as to de- 
termine the types of activity to be given 
greatest emphasis during the profes- 
sional course. 

Iv. A standard intelligence test or se- 
ries of tests to determine the student’s 
probable capacity for a high type of 
aced+«mic and professional work. 

V. & thorough physical, medical. and 
healt: examination at the time of en- 
trance together with a careful follow-up 
procedure to eliminate all defects or 
weaknesses and to serve as a basis for 
a constructive individual health prograth 
‘throughout the professional course. 

Probationary Period Suggested. 

VI. A probationary period for a mini- 

mum of one year during which time the 


applicant will be given opportunity to} 


demonstrate marked ability in activities 
and in scholarship together with strong 
leadership qualities. 

The committee feels that such a set of 
requirements would help to raise the 
standards of professional courses and, if 
adopted by all institutions, it will save 
any one institution from criticism for 
being too rigid in its requirements. The 
committee would welcome critigism of 
any of these points and further sugges- 
tions of additional requirements. 

Bessie L. Park, Helen McKinstry, 
William R. LaPorte, Chairman. 


Canada Extends — 
Duty on Periodicals 


Customs Commissioner Adds 
25 to Those Now Listed 
Under Tariff Act. 


Twenty-five additional periodicals 
have been classified by the Canadian 
Commissioner of Customs under Tariff 
Item 169, providing for a 25 per cent 
ad valorem duty on novels or works of 
fiction, or literature of a similar charac- 
ter, unbound or paper bound, when im- 
ported from the United States, the Com- 
mercial Attache at Ottawa, L. W. Meek- 
ins, has reported to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The list of periodicals was not made 
public but will be supplied to qualified 


Finally, | 
they must be leaders as demonstrators | 


sub- | 
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Seasonal Workers to Find Employment 


THE UNITED STATES 
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In Mountain States Over Limited Period 


Industrial Conditions Reviewed in New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Wyoming, Nevada and Idaho. 


Prospects for winter employment in 


the States of the Mountain district and 


the Pacific division are reviewed in 


al 


survey of industrial conditions compiled | 


of Labor. 

Conditions over the United States 
were reported generally promising in a 
statement introductory to the survey. 
Varied conditions are found in the two 
sections of the country under immediate 
survey, covering the State of New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, 
and Idaho in the Mountain district. 

The full text follows: 

Mountain District. (Comprising the 
States of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Wyoming, Nevada. Idaho, Montana and 
Colorado): 

New Mexico. From all reports the 
labor supply will be more than adequate 
to meet all requirements during the re- 
mainder of this year, except for a small 
shortage of cction pickers which is an- 
ticipated the Roswell district. 

The usual influx of seasonal workers 
from agricultura! States north and east 
of New Mexico is expected during No- 
vember and December. Fall harvesting, 
plowing, livestock feeding, cotton pick- 
ing, and other agricultural work will 
provide resident farm laborers with 
steady employment for the next three 
months. 

No increase in employment is expected 
in metal mining, although new metal- 
mine construction and development work 
will afford employment to many labor- 
ers. Employment and production in coal 
mining will show a gradual increase. 

From present indications building and 
general construction are likely to de- 
crease, which will mean some unemploy- 
ment among these workers. Highway 
projects will continue to provide steady 
employment for a large number of men. 

No increas> decrease in employ- 
ment is expected in connection with rail- 
road activities, lumbering operations. 01 
oil-field development work. 


or 


Employment Prospects 


Satisfactory in Arizona 

Arizona. Industrial employment pros- 
pects for the remainder of the year are 
described as s7*‘sfactory. 

There will } > sufficient labor available 
for all demands, except cotton pickers, of 
whom a small shortage is anticipated in 
the Tucson, Salt River and Yuma Valley 
districts. Harvesting of the cotton crop 
and soil cultivation, particularly of head 
Ictiuce, will provide steady employme? 
for a large number of agricultural work- 
ers during the next few months. 

An increase in metal mining is 
pected, particularly lead-zine ores, 
considerable metal-mine construction and 
development work is anticipated. While 
the supply of general metal-mine labor 
will be ample, a small number of addi- 
tional skilled metal miners will have lit- 
tle difficuity in securing employment. 

Construction under way includes sev- 
eral large irrigation, reclamation, and 
power projects, with an increase in this 
class of work anticipated. Considerable 
railroad construction and improvement 
work is also under way. 

The large volume of building will pro- 
vide work for many craftsmen for sev- 
eral months. 

The supply of building and construc- 
tion labor equals the demand, except for 
a small number of competent carpenters. 
A $5,000,000 highway construction pro- 
gram will soon b- giving employment to 
2 large number of men. 

Normal employment is expected in the 
lumbering and logging camps. Rail- 
road train service and shop forces will 
probably increase slightly during the 
early winter months. 

Utah. An increase in the demand for 
labor during the next two or three 
months is, expected, particularly in con- 
nection with the sugar-beet field and 
beet-sugar factory activities; sufficient 
labor will be available according to pres- 
ent conditions. When the fall and early 
winter work has been completed there 
will be a surplus of labor apparent. 

Harvesting of the sugar-beet crop, 
livestock feeding, and fall plowing wil! 
provide employment for a large number 
of workers during the next several weeks. 
The beet-sugar factories will start their 
seasonal operations early in October for 
a term of 60 to 90 days, and several 
thousand skilled and semiskilled work- 
ers will be employed. 


ex- 
and 


Flour mills expect to operate overtime . 


for the remainder of the year. Canning 
factories will probably close within the 
next 30 days, having completed this 
year’s operations. Meat-packing and 
candy plants will show a. gradual in- 
crease in production and employment 
during the fall and winter months. 

Knitting factories expect to resume 
full-time operations in the immediate 
future. 

Coal mining will show the usual sea- 
sonal increase in production and employ- 
ment during the next two three 
months, with plenty of labor available. 
Reports indicate that there will be suf- 


or 


ficient metal-mine labor to meet all de- 


mands. 

Oil prospecting and development work, 
building, and highway construction will 
probably show a gradual decrease dur- 


' and just made public by the Department 


ing the next few months or when winter | 


weather interferes. A surplus of building 
tradesmen exists. 

Railroad train service employment will 
probably increase, due to the heavy ship- 


ments of. fall agricultural crops and of | 


coal, 
Wyoming. Resident and migratory 
labor is expected to be well employed 


during the greater part of the remainder | 


of this year. 


| private inquirers, the Foreign Tariffs 


Division stated orally October 17. The 
ruling gives a list of over 175 periodicals 
which may still enter Canada free of 
duty under Tariff Item 184, when un- 
bound. The decision of the Canadian 
Board of Customs of last August 18 


| Specified 49 publications as coming within 
the dutiable class, 


From present indications | 
: 


' construction 


; duced 


there will be sufficient labor available, 
except for a probable shortage of ex- 
perienced metal miners. 

At the completion of fall harvesting 
and other seasonal outdoor work early 
in December, a surplus of labor will no 
doubt be apparent. Harvesting of the 
sugar-beet, corn and other fall crops, 
livestock feeding, and other activities 
will provide all agricultural labor with 
steady employment for the next 60 days. 

Most industrial plants are expected to 
operate on satisfactory schedules, except 
the oil refineries, which will 
continue on a curtailed basis indefinitely. 
Oil-field activities will also be curtailed 
as winter weather approaches. Beet- 


-'Thri 


| 


|Aid i 





probably | 


sugar factories will employ several hun- | 


dred skilled workers during October, No- 
vember and December. 

Metal mining is expected to continue 
quite active, with new construction and 
development work contemplated. The 
supply of this class of labor should meet 
all demands, although in some of the 
camps there will be a brisk demand for 
experienced miners. Coal mining will 
show the usual seasonal increase in pro- 
duction and employment. 

The volume of building and general 
construction, including highway work, 
will gradually decline. Employment in 
railroad shops will decrease during the 
three months. 


next two or 


| stoek-ownership plan. 


Due to the heavy tonnage of fall agri-' | 


cultural products, cattle, sheep, coal and 


other commodities there will probably be | 


an increase 
in freight train 
partments. 


Seasonal Trend 
Downward in Nevada 

Nevada. A seasonal downward trend 
is expected in industrial employment dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 

There may be a slight temporary 
inerease in employment in connec- 
tion with metal mining, highway  con- 
struction, freight-train service, and 
in the harvesting the potato 
crop in October. 

The surplus of labor includes build- 
ing tradesmen, metal-mine workers, and 


of 


lumbermen. 
Manufaciuring plants expect to operate 
regular schedules but with reduced 
es, except smelting plants, which will 
probably continue to run with full forces 
employed. It is possible that there will 
be an increase in metal mming, although 
some of the larger mines are closed and 
will probably remain closed for the next 
months. 
A seasonal 


few 
curtailment in operations 
and forces expected at the lumber 
camps early in December. Highway con- 
struction will continue to afford employ- 
ment to a great many men as long as 
weather conditions permit. 

Several new highway projects are to 
be started in the near future. A gradual 
decrease in building and other outdoor 
work is anticipated during October, No- 
vember, and December. ; 

Forces in railroad shops will be de- 
creased somewhat in the next three 
months; however, an increase in freight 
operating departments is expected. 

Idaho. The supply of labor, which 
will be increased by a great many migra- 
tory workers, will be ample to meet all 
demands during the remainder of this 
year. Harvestirng of the sugar-beet and 
potato crops will provide employment for 
several thousand workers. 

Manufacturing plants are expected to 
run on satisfactory schedules, with their 
usual forces employed. The beet-sugar 
factories have started their seasonal op- 
erations, and will afford employment to 
a large number of skilled and semiskilled 
laborers for the next 60 to 90 days. 

Increased activity is expected in metal 
mining; considerable new construction 


is 


and development work is under way and | 


a small number of experienced metal 

miners and timber men are in demand. 
Sawmill operations, now at the sea- 

are expected to continue 


son’s peak, 


quite active for the rest of the year. | 


Approximately 350 workers are em- 
ployed in the new sawmill at Lewiston, 
which is one of the largest sawmill 
plants in the world. Considerable high- 
eral contracts let. 


new were recently 


conditions will permit. 
A seasonal reduction in railroad shop 


forces is expected in the next few weeks. ! 


A decided increase is expected in forces 


employed in the railroad train service | 


departments, due to the moving of a 
large tonnage of agricultural crops. 


Supply of Labor Ample 


To Meet Montana’s Need 


Montana. While demands for labor 


of approximately 250 men | building and Joan and housing plan. 


and engine service de- | 


for fall harvesting, general agricultural | 


work, railroad transportation 


depart- | 


ments, lumbering, and other outdoor sea- | 


sonal work will be brisk for the next 
60 days, the supply of all classes of labor 


is expected to be ample to fill demands, | 
except at the Gibson Dam project, near | 


“.ugusta, where a slight of 
labor was reported. 


A small number of experienced copper 


shortage 


miners could secure employment in the | 


Butte district. Manufacturing plants, 
other than those seasonal, expect to op- 
erate on their usual winter schedules. 

Oil refineries will probably run on a 
slightly curtailed basis for the next few 
months. Smelter plants and sawmills 
expect to operate at capacity during the 
next few weeks. Several hundred skilled 
and semiskilled workers will be employed 
for the next 60 to 90 days in the beet- 
sugar factories at Chinook, Billings, and 
Sydney. 

A seasonal increase in production 
and employment will occur in the coal- 
mining industry. Building and highway 
will decrease as the winter 
weather approaches. 

Forces employed in railtoad shops and 


during October and November. 
Freight train and engine forces will in- 
crease, due to the shipping of a large 
tonnage of agricultural crops, livestock, 
and coal. 


| being 


t Encouraged 
Among Workers by 


Diversity of Plans 


Stock Ownership and Profit 
Sharing in Effect in Many 
Industries. 


n Home Buying 


Banking of Part of Wages and 
Cooperative Marketing Are 
Schemes in Practice. 


Means adopted by employers to 
rcourage thrift among employers 
. industrial establishments are swr- 
‘eyed in a statement just made pub- 
lic by the Biireau of Labor Statistics 
f the Department of Labor 
The survey covered 420 plants, of 
hich 96 are applying schemes to 
nduce to aside 
pert of their income as savings. As- 
istance in buying homes is extended 
by 29 plants. Many establishments 
give free legal and 
times advice on expenditures and in- 


workers set sone 


advice, some 
vestments. 

The full text concludes as follows: 

A number of the savings pians are 
linked up with the profit-sharing or the 
An example is that 
of a company having about 10,000 em- 
ployes. The thrift program includes a 
wage-dividend plan, purchase of company 
stock, a savings and loan fund, and a 
The 
wage-dividend plan is based on wages 
and length of service, the dividends 
upon common stock over $1 a sharerwhich 
are declared during the calendar year 
used for these disbursements. 
About 85 per cent of the employes are 
eligible to participate in this plan; ap- 
proximately 60 per cent own company 
stock: the savihgs and loan association 
has 5.300 members; and nearly a thou- 
sand have been assisted in building or 
purchasing homes by the employes’ 
realty corporation. 

Thirty-nine companies reported buiid- 
ing and loan associations or some plan 
of giving financial aid in building or 
buying homes. In addition to these there 
are a number of firms which have no 
special plan which is followed in all cases 
but who give both advice and financial 
help to their employes who wish to own 
their own homes. 


Building and Loan 


Associations Popular 

There are certain features that are 
common to the majority of building and 
loan plans. A year’s service with the 
firm is generally required before financial 
aid is given, and the majority of the 
plans require that the buyer have 10 
per cent of the value of the property 
for an initial payment in order to receive 
the help of the association or the com- 
pany. 

Although company housing plans are 
usually limited to some one district, sev- 
eral companies allow employes to choose 
lots wherever they wish, feeling that it 
better for the employe to choose 
the locality in which he shall live rather 
than to be restricted to a district chosen 
by the company. 

Nearly two-thirds of the companies 
reported that their employes have the 
privilege of coming to them for free le- 
gal advice. In many of the larger es- 
tablishments the firm has its own legal 


is 


staff, or it may be there is a single at- | 


torney or some member of the firm who 
is qualified who gives part of his time 


| to this work. 

A company with many thousands of | 
who | 
give free advice in every kind of per- | 
business difficulty, ! 


employes has a staff of lawyers 


sonal, domestic, or 
the object being to keep employes out 
of trouble, or, if already in it, to defend 
them so far as they are in the right. 

The work of the legal staff includes 


everything done in any law office, in- | 
| cluding counsel, advice, examination and | 


preparation of legal papers or docu- 
ments, and representation of employes 
in court when the merits of the case war- 
rant this. The effect of this work is 
considered to be important in fostering 


: ” | the good will of the working force 
way construction is under way and sev- | & g . 


On the other hand, a number of com- 


. . | panies which reported that legal vice 
This work will afford employment to a | I é gal advice 


great number of men as long as weather | 


while a number stated that employes 
were not encouraged to ask for it. 
Advice as to investments and expen- 
ditures is given in many instances. The 
legal department usually advises em- 
ployes as to investments. In a number 


of cities bureaus or commmissions con- | 
; nected with the city chamber of com- 

merce have been established for the pur- | 
| pose of protecting 


the 
fraudulent schemes and 
vertising and merchandising methods. In- 
dustrial establishments which 
these bureaus often refer their employes 
to them for advice. 

In some plants men are appointed in 
different departments whose business it 
to keep informed on these matters 
and give advice to other employes when 
it requested. They work with the 
Better Business Bureau or the Industrial 


public from 


is 


iS 


Protective Association and can get dis- | a survey 


interested advice at any time as to the 

merit of proposed investments. 

Cooperative Buying 

And Discount System 
Cooperative stores were found in only 

21 instances, but a large proportion of 


the companies either promoted the co- | 


operative buying of certain commodities 
or allowed employes a discount on their 


own products or on supplies bought by | 


them. Rubber boots, safety or work 
shoes, overalls, tools, and similar articles 
are often bought in quantities and sold 
at cost; and many companies buy coal 


and sell at reduced prices to their em- | 


ployes or make an arrangement with 


| coal dealers whereby employes can have 
on maintenance-of-way work will be re- | 


coal charged to the company and pay 
for it through pay-roll deductions, in this 
way making it possible for employes to 
buy their winter’s supply when it 
cheapest. 


Two hundred and 37 firms reported 
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dishonest ad- | that it is unfair. 


support | 


' ership 


is | 


| Rate of 


Tuning Fork Vibrations Measured 
To Minute Degree By Bureau of Standards 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS--ONLY 
PUBLISHED WitHouT COMMENT 


| Error of Not More Than One Part in 25,000 Is Record 
Made in Recent Experiments. 


rates of vibra- 
tion of tuning forks with an error of 
not more than one part in 25,000 are be- 
ing accofmplished at the Bureau of 
Standards. In a statement October 27, 
the Bureau describes the measurements it 


Measurements of the 


has been conducting for industries and 
laboratories as follows: 

Tuning forks are employed in many 
industries and are used as standards of 
vibration laboratories. Often tuning 
forks are sent to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to have their rate of vibration de- 
termined. 


in 


The Bureau keeps no stand- 
ards tuning forks, but compares ,the rate 
of each fork directly with that of 
freely swinging pedulum. 

In making the iests the 
is so arranged that when 


a 


tuning fork 
in vibration 
it operates an electromagnet 
feeble 
The pulsates step 
with the vibrations of the fork, and this 


which in- 


duces a current in an external 


circuit. current in 


weak current is amplified in the same 
way as in a radio set. The amplified 
current operates an instrument called 
an oscillograph, which records the pulsa- 
tions as a wavy line on a rapidly moving 
strip of photographic paper. 


At the same time a pendulum which 
Wise Policy Urged 

7? 

In Ruling! hilippines 


Mayer of Manila, in Call on 
President, Asks Consider- 
ation for Specific Needs. 


in the Philippine Islands 
were discussed with President Coolidge, 
October 17, by Miguel Romualdez, Mayor 
of Manila, who cailed at the White 
House to pay his respects. Mayor Ro- 
mualdez was formally presented by the 
Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis. 
After his conference, Mayor Romual- 
dez, in discussing the Philippines situa- 
tion, stated that, with a better knowl- 


Conditions 


edge of the facts, legislation should be 


enacted by Congress to meet appropri- 
ately the special circumstances of the 
Philippines. 

“T respectfully invite both Republi- 
cans and Democrats to unite with respect 
to the welfare of the Philippines,” he 
said, “inasmuch as the responsibility 
contracted is not by any one party, but 
by the whole American nation.” 

Earlier in the day Mayor Romauldez 
visited the tomb of the late Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood, Governor General of the 
Philippines, at Arlington National Ceme- 


tery, who, he said, was “highly respected | 


and sincereiy loved,” in the Philippines. 
that a special discount is allowed em- 
ployes on company goods. Department 
stores without exception allow a discount 
on merchandise ranging from 10 to 25 
per cent, with stated times at which em- 
ployes may make their purchases, and 
sometimes special sales are arranged for 
them. 

A cooperative store maintained by the 
employes of an insurance company has 
been in successful operation for a num- 
ber of years. This store saves employes 
about 25 per cent on purchases and the 
business averages nearly $18,000 a 
month. Another large office force runs a 
cooperative store where clothing and 
furniture and some groceries, auto sup- 
plies, ete., can be purchased at about 10 
per cent above the wholesale price, this 
margin covering the salary of the man 
in charge and other expenses. 

The company gives the space for the 
store and light and heat. The employes’ 
thrift club of 600 members in a metal 
manufacturing plant runs a cooperative 
store which started on a small scale but 
is now very successful. The club also has 
charge of the employes’ lunch room. The 
company pays the running expenses on 


| both projects and no,attempt is made 
| to make any profit, prices being reduced 
: : | if any surplus is shown. 

was given if requested evidently did not ' 
| make much of a feature of this service, | 


Forty-one companies reported that co- 
operative buying had been discontinued. 
In the majority of cases it was given 
up shortly after the close of the World 


| War, having served its purpose during 


that time and being no longer needed. 


| Some feel, however, that the establish- 


ment of chain stores has largely done 
away with the necessity for coopera- 
tive buying, and many companies do not 
favor it, as, if it is done on a large scale, 
the merchants of the community feel 


Other Plans Used 


In Fostering Thrift 

Among other methods which are de- 
signed to teach employes the importance 
of saving and to allow them to have a 
share in the prosperity of the enter- 
prise are profit-sharing and stock-own- 
plans and bonuses for length 
of service or for regular attendance. As 
of profit-sharing and stock- 


ownership plans was beyond the scope 


| of the present study, little information 
| was secured beyond the fact that some 
| such system was in effect. 


About 50 companies had some plan by 
which the employes shared in the profits 
either through a regular profit-sharing 
plan, through a bonus system, or by dis- 
tribution of company stock, while 123 
; companies reported that they have a 
special plan for the sale of stock to em- 
ployes. 

The distribution of thrift literature 
‘ is another method of educating employes 
to the desirability of planning in time 
for the inevitable rainy day. The pay 
envelope and the plant paper furnish 
convenient means for reminding em- 
ployes of the advisability of saving, and 
|.various companies use the service of 
visiting nurses or other personnel work- 
ers to give practical demonstrations in 
economies as related workm‘n’s in- 
comes, 

oa 


to 


| ested in the matter. 





beats quarter seconds is set to swing- 
ing freely inside a chamber from which 
most of the air’ has been exhausted. On 


opposite sides of the chamber are small | 


glass windows. A beam of light from 
an electric lamp passes through these 
windows and falls on a photoelectric cell. 
As the pendulum, swings it cuts the 
beam of light and this causes the cell to 


| send out electrical impulses in time with | 


the swing of the pendulum. 
These impulses are amplified and re- 


| corded on the same strip as those from 


the tuning fork. Thus the number of 


vibrations of the fork during one com- | 
sec- | 


plete swing of the pendulum (12 
ond) can easily be counted. By careful 


estimation it is possible to determine the | 


rate of a fork with an error of not more 
than one part in 25,000. 


Increased Tariff 


On Corn Advoeated 


Will 
Seck Early Action on 


Representative Cole 


‘ _ s >. 

Growers’ Proposal. 
[Continued from Page 1.) 
petition is felt by the middle West corn 

belt. 
Argentina Has Surplus. 

“The tariff on corn 15 cents,” Mr. 
Cole said. “By Mxecutiv proclamation, 
the President can increase that 
rate to 22% cents. That 
the National Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion urgently for. That what 
has brought me to Washington to see 
what can be done in the matter. Seat- 
tle, Portland and San Francisco have re- 
ceived large shipments of corn from the 
Argentine, which has a surplus of 85,- 
000,000 bushels. But land and labor are 
cheaper in the Argentine, which in turn 
makes their corn cheaper to lay down in 
the markets of this country. 


is 


is 


oaks is 


Middle West corn growers. 

“This matter is now before the Tariff 
Commission. I have taken up the mat- 
ter with the President and with the 
Commission. During the past summer 


the price of corn went up, in fear of a | 


short crop, and immediately imports be- 
gan flowing into our markets 
country from the Argentine. It is not 
the amount of the corn that comes in 


that we are objecting to, because we | 


can absorb that quantity, if it is on an 
equai basis, but it is the price at which 
the Argentine corn comes, with the ben- 
efit of their cheap land and cheap labor, 
that breaks the prices obtainable by the 
corn growers of this country. 


Recommendations Necessary. 
“The President 


the situation. But the Tariff Commis- 
sion must make recommendations to him 
and it has been figuring on its powers 
of investigation in view of its not being 


able to make the investigations in the | 


Argentine. The Commission can ascer- 


tain all the facts necessary from the De- | 
partment of Agriculture and from the | 


ports of entry in this country. 


| “If the Commission wants hearings, | 
} we will be glad to go before it for hear- | 
Congress has delegated to the | 


ings. 
President and the Commission the joint 
power and the rate can be increased 


under the flexible clause of the tariff | 

law without further legislation. 
' “First, the Commission, when applica- | 
tion for an increase is‘ made, must make | 


thorough investigation ascertaining costs 
of production at home and abroad. Then, 


if upon such investigation the Commis- | 
| sion recommends the increase, the Pres- 


ident may proclaim the increase but the 
President cannot act until the Commis- 
sion has made its recommendations.” 


what 4 


_ the Argentina | 
is, in effect, the beneficiary of a differ- 
ential that is discriminatory against our | 


in this | 


is very much inter- | 
He is familiar with | 
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| New English College 
May Specialize in 


Fishing Subjects 


* 


| Will Be Opened at Hull Prob- 
| ably by Fall of 1929, Amer- 


| ican Consul Reports. 


Will Aécuwiandaeae 500 


Gift of More Than $1,000,000 
Will Assure Beginning 
of Institution. 


A university college which probably 
will specialize in subjects related to the 
fishing industry of the Hull and Grimsby 
districts has been founded in northeast 
England, according to a statement by 
| the American Consul at Hull, A. E. Carle- 

ton, made public by the Bureau of Edusy 
cation, Department of the Interior, e 
October 17. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Hull University College, England, ‘will 
probably be opend to students in Octo- 
ber, 1929. The organization board hopes 
that residential accommodations and am- 

| ple provision for recreation for 500 stu- 
dents will be ready by that time. The 
college grounds will comprise 45 acres, 
and it is announced that the buildings 
will be of moderate size but sufficient 
for the probable needs of the next 50 


| 
| 
| 


| years. 
Large Donation Made. 
' A donation by Rt. Hon. T. R. Ferens 
| of £250,000 ($1,216,265) will provide for 
| the beginning of the institution, but the 
| organization board announces that large 
additional funds must be procured to as- 
sure the success of the undertaking. The 
; college will probably specialize in sub- 
| jects related to the fishing industry of 
Hull and Grimsby. 

The city of Hull now possesses eight 
secondary schools, a technical college, a 
| school of art, a nautical school, and a 
| training college, the plants of which are 

valued at about $10,000,000. The new 

university college will supplement these 
| institutions. Its attendance will be 
drawn largely from Hull, the East Rid- 
ding and the northern part of Lincoln-@ 
| shire. 


| Unified Rail System 
To Be Urged in Bill 


| Senator Brookhart to Propose 
Private Operation Under 
Government Ownership. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
portation experts who would be actively 
engaged in the operation of the roads. 

This stock would have a restricted 
earning power, all of the earnings over 
a specified amount to be recovered into 
the Treasury of the United States. A 
provision is also suggested whereby Con- 
gress, by a specific act for that purpose, 
might recapture any of the stock in this 
corporation at par value. 

Bonds and other obligations of the 
railroads, the Senator said, would be 
either taken up by the Government at 
the outset and Government bonds issued 
| to replace them, or the railroad bonds 


| would be allowed to mature and then be 
either taken up or refunded out of op- 
erating income or by new issues, as Con- 
| ditions might dictate. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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Bunker and Cargo Supplies. 
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Problems Discussed 
By Senator Oddie 


Four Million Workers Depend- 
ent Upon Operations Devel- 
oped in 68 Years. 


The development of the mining in- 
dustry in the United States, beginning 
with the discovery in 1849 of gold in 
California, was reviewed by Senator 
Tasker L. Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Mines and Mining, in an address re- 
cently delivered before the Department 
of Mines and Mining of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Sacremento, Calif. 

The growth of mineral output from 
practically nothing before that time to 
$5,000,000,000 annually, with 11,000,000 
workers and members of their families 
dependent upon the industry, is described. 
Senator Oddie also considered the activi- 

‘Mies of the Government for protection 
of the lives of miners, and in other 
avenues of encouragement of the mining 
industry. 

The full text of that part of his speech 
concerned with the history of the indus- 
try is as follows: 

The institution of the State originally 
concerned itself primarily with the physi- 
cal security of its subjects. But even 
more important than such security was 
the opportunity for undisturbed industry 
afforded by the protection of the mili- 
tary force; for, in the long run, the 
orderly, undisturbed conduct of industry 
brings prosperity. Conversely, the mili- 
tary power rests at last upon the in- 
dustries which it makes possible. 

In simplest societies, industry consists 
chiefly of hunting and fishing, to which 
grazing is added after the domestica- 
tion of animafs. Ultimately rude agricul- 
ture develops into intensive cultivation 
with simple manufacturing industries 
practiced in the households of the people. 
Nevertheless, it may be said broadly 
that, until the last few hundred years, 
societies were founded chiefly upon ag- 
ricultural industry. 


Industry Inaugurated 
With Discovery, of Gold 


American industry was overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural until after the dis- 
covery of gold in California in 1848. 
There were numerous artisans, it is true; 
but their products were made for min- 
istering to the requirements of nearby 
agricultural populations. 

With the discovery of kold in Cali- 
fornia, there became available to the 
people of the United States not only 
gold but other metals in vast quantities 
which lay scattered upon the western 
mountains in surface deposits. Any man 
might find them by reasonably diligent 


search; and a liberal attitude in regard | 


to the public domain permitted the dis- 
coverer of such deposits to acquire them 
for his private use. 

Free access to these mineral resources 
provided the raw materials for a new 
kind of society which was destined to 
affect profoundly the mode of living, the 
health and the comfort of our people. 
It has eventuated in our modern indus- 


trial society, for the creation and main- | 


tenance of which mineral raw materials 
are indispensable. 

While human life is still sustained by 
the products of agriculture, productivity 
of agriculture and the effective distri- 
bution and utilization of its products are 


largely dependent upon mineral produc- | 
tion. Industrial societies render life more | 
comfortable and make possible the sup- | 
port of larger populations than merely | 


agricultural societies can sustain. 


Quantity production in sufficient plants | 
and highly developed transportation fur- | 
nish our homes comfortably, provide us | 
with good clothes, increase the variety 
and improve the quality of our food, and | 
extend to us cheap but wholesome rec- | 
recation and many means of culture and | 


self-improvement which were denied our 
fourefathers of the early American agri- 
cultural society. 

Consider also the great cities which 
are required by industry. They again are 
‘made possible only by utilizattea of min- 


efals. Indeed nearly all of the commod- | 


ities used by modern civilization are fab- 


ricated from or by the aid of mineral | 


@ products, and none of them can be pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities for the pres- 


ent needs of society without mineral sup- | 


plies. 


The machinery of fabrication is con- | 
structed chiefly of metal, its power 1s | 
fuels, and this | 


generated by mineral 
power must always be transmitted by 
metals. 

Even quantity production of food de- 


pends upon the use of metal implements | 
and mineral fertilizers. In the prepara- 


tion and distribution of foods also the 

use of metal is essential. 

Mining Industry Vies 

In Importance With Farming 
Since this is so, it is not difficult to 

see how mineral production makes pos- 

sible the support of a populationfar more 

numerous than agriculture alone can sus- 


tain. It is true, in fact, that though the | 
individual is nourished by agriculture, | 


our present large population is sustained 
only by means of minerals. 
But I am describing results flowing 


from the possession of mineral wealth | 


which would. not have been dreamed of 
by our pioneer prospectors. The mining 
of placer gold is a _ relatively 
thing, but those who found_mineral de- 
posits of a djfferent character were con- 
fronted with problems of such difficulty 
that their utilization seemed almost im; 
possible, 


Many very rich deposits were undoubt- | 


edly exhausted without yielding much 
profit. Yet, as‘a whole, the triumphant 
success of our pioneer forefathers in 
meeting their mining and metallurgical 


problems, has hardly been duplicated in | 


the whole history of industry. 
They attacked the problems of mineral 
production and utilization with astonish- 


ing Vigor, obtainging help wherever they | 


could, from the miners of Cornwall and 


Saxony, from the metallurgists of Ger- / nesota, immense tonnages of manganese, | 


simple | 


| many and Wales. Much help was gained 
| also from their Mexican neighbors, who 
had a fairly wel] developed metallurgy 
applying to gold and silver at least. 
Nevertheless, with all the help ob- 
tainable, the early lack of knowledge 
| of mineral utilization was pathetic. As 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| to smelting, rich ores, or even ores of | 


| moderate complexity, could not be 
treated in America for some time, and a 
great tonnage of such ores was shipped 
around the Horn in sailing vessels to 
smelting plants at Swansea, Wales. Of 
geology practically nothing was known. 
The men who had conquered a con- 
tinent proceeded now to conquer the arts 
of mining and metallurgy in a surprising 
manner. It is not far from the truth to 
say that the work performed by them 
constitutes a brilliant record of research, 
| replete with daring experimentation 
generally marked by great success. At 
the end of the century, American miners 
were in demand throughout the world 
because of their great skill in the ex- 
traction of ore, and even earlier than 
| that American metallurgy had» become 
superior in effectiveness to that of Eu- 
rope. The knowledge of geology and ore 
deposits attained in this country by the 
| end of the last century had given us 
world leadership in those sciences. 
Since the beginning of complete record, 
in 1880, the total value of the annual 
output of minerals in the United States 
has risen from about one-third of a bil- 
lion dollars to over six billion and totals 
nearly 100 billion dollars. This 18-fold 
increase is divided unevenly as between 
the metallic products and the nonmetallic 
products. The value of the former in- 
creased about sevenfold and of the latter 
35-fold. = 
The individual mineral industrie¢ dis- 
close even wider differences in growth or 
progress as measured by value of output, 
and some indeed have declined. It 
always interesting and gratifying to re- 
view those things which have progressed 
or grown to large dimensions of which 


is 


we may boast, but it will be perhaps just | 


as interesting, and more illuminating, to 
note a few of the metals of which the 
history of production in the United 
States serves less as a cause for pride 
than to point a moral and to suggest a 
course of remedial action. 


Output of Quicksilver 
On Decline Since 1877-78 


Probably the most notable decline in 

output among the metals is that of quick- 
silver. Peak of production of this metal 
was reached about 1877-1878 with an 
annual output of about 80,000 flasks. Do- 
mestie production thereafter declined de- 
spite gradual increase in price in later 
years. Even under the pressure of ur- 
gent demand and extraordinary price 
during the World War, production of 
| quicksilver did not rise above Jess than 
half the early high level, and it is now 
down to about 9,000 or 10,000 flasks a 
year. 

This seems to be clearly a case of ex- 
haustion of known resources, and if we 
are not to be dependent upon foreign sup- 
plies, the answer to the problem pre- 
sented is research along two lines; first, 
intensive search’ for deposits of quick- 
silver ores as yet unknown, the most 
promising territory, according to the 
geologists and engineers, being in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Texas and 


Alaska; and, second, either the elimina- | 


tion of certain uses of the metal, or the 
| substitution of other materials in those 


~ 


uses which dissipate the quicksilver used, | 


| for example, the use of quicksilver in 
fulminates and antifouling paints. 

Uses which result in permanent sources 
or permit recovery of the metal in whole 
or in part are conservative uses and 
should be fostered.. In other uses which 
' result in short lived service and con- 
sume or dissipate the metal, substitues 
to supplant the vanishing quicksilver 
should be sought. « 

Gold and silver are other metals which 
have been produced in less and less 
amounts in recent years. The peak of 
production of both of these precious 
metals was probably reached about 
dozen years ago. 
and the remedies to be sought are differ- 
ent, however, for each. 

The decline in production of gold can 
| be ascribed chiefly to depreciated value 
of the metal, that is, to its lowered pur- 
chasing power in face of the rise in value 
of most other commodities, and to the 


exhaustion of bonanza deposits. The de- 


atl 
The causes of decline | 


cline in silver production appears to be | 


due chiefly, if not entirely, to depreciated 
| price of the metal arising out of a 
slackening demand. 

With respect to gold, benefit to the gold 
mining industry, at least, if not increase 
of output, may be accomplished by well 


directed research which may result in | 


| improvements, tending to reduce costs, 
in mining and metallurgical 


practices. | 


With respect to silver the relief will | 
probably be found by research which may | 

develop new and wider uses of this metal. | 
There is a host of problems, technical | 


and economic, affecting the mineral in- 
dustries, which await study and solution 
and which require the attention of an 
; impartial, as well as highly skilled staff 
of investigators._ Vast reserves of iron 
ore, too low-grade to admit of utilization 
under present metallurgical practice, 
await the development of methods of 
concentration and _ beneficiation which 
| shall add them to the Nation’s mineral 
assets. 


dollars are fow being recovered annually 
| from complex lead-zine and lead-zinc-sil- 
ver ores of the intermountain region that 
could not be worked at a profit a few 
years ago, and the recovery of additional 
millions of mineral wealth and resources 


Metals having a value of millions of | 


awaits the findings of the research spe- | 


cialist. In the great Missouri-Kansas- 
annually produces metals having a value 
of at least $50,000,000, research has al- 
ready accomplished notable results ir re- 
ducing milling losses amounting to 
roughly 35 per cent of the mineral in 
| the crude ore. 


| and steel industry on the Pacific coast 


depends largely on the efforts of the 
technical investigator. In northern Min- 


‘ 


Oklahoma lead and zine district, which | 


| doubt 


Tenth of Population 
Depends on Industry 


Work and Greater 
Protection of Life Urged in 
Sacremento Address. 


Research 


absolutely essential in\the manufacture 


of stecl, and therefore an urgent military 
necessity, are being marketed merely as 
a part of the iron ores in which they 
occur; intelligent research can without 
liberate and utilize this 
pensable mineral asset. 

The art of flotation, which, by increas- 
ing the mineral recovery from various 
classes of ores, has already added im- 
measurably to the Nation’s mineral pro- 
duction, beckons to the student who may 
develop the process to yet higher degrees 
of proficiency. 

While holding firmly the leadership of 
the nations in the production of minerals, 
the United States yet lacks adequate 
supplies of a few highly essential min- 
erals, such as tin, platinum, potash, 


The finding of reserves of these necessary 
minerals, or the devising of methods of 
substitution, or of conservation of avail- 
able supplies, furnish other fields for the 
investigator, 


Two-thirds of Ore Supply 
Output of United States 

The United States produces approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the world’s supply 
of petroleum. Scientific investigation 
has already accomplished wonders in the 
prevention of waste in this tremendous 
industry, yet under present production 
methods something like 80 per cent of 
thesoil is left unrecovered under ground. 
Here indeed is a golden field for the re- 
search specialist. 

The development of various of the so- 
called “cracking” processes has enabled 
the refiners to extract an enormously 
larger amount of gasoline from the crude 
oil, thus enabling continued operation of 
the Nation’s 20-odd million automobiles. 
Further attainments in the refining of 
petroleum, as well as in its production 
must, however, be achieved if the motor- 
ists of the Nation are to continue indefi- 
nitely to speed over the highways of the 
Nation. 

Nearly one-third of the Nation’s enor- 
mous Coal reserves are in the form of 
lignite, that half-done coal which under- 
lies millions of acres in the Northwest, 
in Texas and in other regions. Much has 
already been done by investigators of 
the United States-Bureau of Mines to- 
ward the devising of means whereby this 
enormous latent mineral treasure may be 
made available for the commercial de- 
velopment of that great empire which it 
underlies and which at the present time 
imports the bulk of its coal from distant 
States. 

Another almost _ incomprehensible 
source of undeveloped mineral wealth is 
the ‘mountains of oil shale that stretch 


their length through our western States. | 


Should the 300,000 flowing wells of the 
United States sometime cease to flow, 
these mountains have locked within their 
rugged sides the motor fuel that can be 
drawn upon to keep our automobile traffic 
going. 

An excellent start toward the develop- 
ment of processes whereby these im- 
mense stores of liquid fuel may be ex- 
tracted economically has been made by 
the Bureau of Mines, but the experi- 
mental oil shale plant at Rifle, Colo., is 
at present in an inactive condition due 
to the lapse of appropriations. 

Helium, the rare wonder gas required 


for the safe navigation of that giant of | 


the air, the Los Angeles, and other diri- 
gibles of her type, has so far been found 
in appreciable quantities only in the 
United States. 
from which this priceless gas is produced 
are, however, rapidly waning. If the 
Nation’s helium supply is to be assured, 
new sources of the gas must be devel- 
oped, 

Bureau of Mines’ investigators have, 
as a result of long patient research, de- 
vised processes whereby the cost of pro- 
ducing this precious gas has been re- 
duced from several dollars to a few cents 
per cubic foot. If the cost of producing 
helium can be brought down to a suffi- 


ciently low figure, it is certain that nu- | 
be 


merous new uses for the will 


found. 
Technical Research 
Needed in Mining 
As the great bulk of the output of 
non-metallic minerals, including crushed 
stone, sand and gravel, building stone, 
slate and gypsum, and of such primary 
products as cement, lime, and plaster of 
Paris, enter into the construction of 


gas 


buildings and roads, this output affects | 
the life of virtually every community | 


and every individual. The vast quantities 


of these. materials used and the increas- | 


ing call for economy it. their use and for 


better service from them have resulted | 


in a growing demand for technical re- 
search. 
All of the problems 


of vital importance, ‘Are of national, and 


even international scope and importance. | 


It is appropriate, thercfore, that the sci- 


entists, engineers, and economists of the | 


Federal Government direct their en- 
ergies and skill toward the solution of 
these pressing problems of the mineral 
industries. 


The Federal Bureau of. Mines has ac- | 


complished wonders witn the small means 


. | 
at its command, and, through the employ- | 
ment of processes which the Bureau’s | 
technologists have developed or aided in 


developing, vast tonnages of mineral 
wealth are today being produced from 


sources which seemed hopeless a decade | 
The Bureau of Mines is, how- | 
ever, greatly handicapped by a govern- | 


or so ago. 


! mental policy which has denied to the 
The development of a flourishing iron | 


priations which are due so v{tal a part 
of the Nation’s economic structure. 
To be continued in the i 
October, 1d, 


srue 


of 


indis- | 


Those natural gas fields | 


which I have | 
briefly outlined, and hundreds of others | 


Declares Authority 
Pittman Act Is Diseretion- 


ary and Not Ministerial. 


Artificial Price Fixed | 


Mandamus Sought Would Force 
Payment at Nearly Twice 
Market Quotation. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, and the Director of the 
Mint, Robert J filed their an- 
swer in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia October 17, to the suit 
of the American Silver Producers’ Asso- 
ciation et al., which had obtained a rule 
against the two officials to show cause 
why a writ of mandamus should not be 
issued against them. 


Grant, 


Complainants in the action are seek- | 


| ing, Mr. Mellon’s reply asserted, to com- 


purchase “from them, in behalf of the 
United States Government, 14,589,- 
730.13 ounces of fine silver at $1 an 
ounce.” 
Price is Artificial. 
This, the Secretary claims, will mean, 


| if the writ is granted, “a gift of about | 


$6,493,529.91 of the public funds to the 
producers of silver and will throw upon 
the Treasury the 
at an artificial price, over 
ounces of silver which is not needed by 
the Government.” 

Mr. Mellon’s answer explained that the 
purchase of silver at $1 a fine ounce as 
authorized by the Pittman Act com- 
pared with the present quotation of 5514 
cents per fine ounce, the difference in 
cost to the Government being, as stated, 
$6,493,529.91 should the Treasury have 
need for the silver. 

The Secretary’s answer related the 
circumstances of the passage of the 
Pittman Act, a war measure by which 
the sale of silver to Great Britain was 
authorized that silver might be avail- 
able for use in British India where the 
situation was termed “acute.” 


Holds Suit Will Not Lie. 

Concerning the law points raised by 
the petitioners, Mr. Mellon declared, 
through the United States Attorney} 
Peyton Gordon, that mandamus wil! not 
lie in this instance for the reason that 
the proceeding “is in effect one against 
the United States Government.” and 
such a suit could not be maintained with- 
out the Government’s consent. He al- 
leged also that to grant a writ of man- 
damus in the case would have the effect 
of “enforcing a contract against the 
United States without said United States 
being a party thereto.” 


It was contended that the complain- , 


ants had an adequate remedy at law in 
that they might sue in the United States 
Court of Claims and the further argu- 
ment was advanced that mandamus will 
not lie where the duties are discretion- 
ary and not ministerial. The Secretary 
contended the duties of his office and 
that of Mr. Grant were discretionary and 
involved judgment and were in no sense 
ministerial. 

The coriditions which were developed 
by the war and which brought about the 
fixing of the price at $1 were described 
by the Secretary as those of war emer- 
gency and he informed the court that 
the melting down of silver dollars, as 
done by the Treasury, “did not hurt the 
American silver producer.” 


On the contrary, he contended, the act | 


required that, when silver was repur- 
chased to replace that melted down, the 


purchases were to be made of Ameri- | 
It was the Secretary’s | 


can producers. 
declaration that the maintenance of the 
$1 price had been “of immense benefit” 
to the American producers. 

Another contention submitted by the 
Secretary was that the Treasury had at- 
tempted to administer the Pittman Act 


provisions “in the interest of the coun- 
try as a whole and not merely in the | 
speciaLinterests of the silver producers.” | 


He alleges full and complete compliance 
with the terms of the act in asking that 
the petition be dismissed. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Gflices. 
October 17, 1927. 


10 a. m. 
man of the United States Board of Medi- 
ation, called to report to President Cool- 
idge on the progress ef the work of the 
Board. \ * 

11 a. m.—Miguel Romauldez, Mayor 
of Manila, Philippine Islands, called to 
pay his respects to the President. 

12 noon—William V. Hodges, Treas- 
urer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, called. 
not announced. 

Remainder of Day: 


Engaged with 


secretarial staff and answering ‘mail cor- | 


respondence. 


| 


Parole Recommended 
For Gaston B. Means 


The parole board of the Atlanta Fed- 


eral Prison has recommended to the At- | 


' torney General, John G. Sargent, that 


mens October 17 by the Department of 
Justice. Mr. Sargent has not yet acted 
on the board’s recommendation. 
Department records show that Gaston 
B. Means was convicted two years ago 
in New York of conspiracy to violate 


and to pay a fine of $10,000. The sen- 
tences were to run consecutively and 
| the prisoner who began serving his terms 

in May, 1925, became eligible for parole 
j ast month, according to the records. 


Under | 


| part to be bunkered at San Pedro, Calif., | 


: ; : ; | pel the Secretary of the Treasury to | 
nickel, chromium, antimony and nitrates. | 


burden ‘of carrying, | 
14,500,000 | 


Samuel E. Winslow, Chair- | 


Subject of conference | 


Gaston B. Means be given his liberty | 
on parole, according to an @al announce- | 


the prohibition laws and was convicted | 
on two indictments, on each of which | 
| he was sentenced to two years in prison | 
mining industry that measure of appro- | 


Bids for 4,800,000 barrels of fuel oil, 


but the greater part to supply cargoes 
| for Shipping Board tank stemers, have 
been received from eight oil companies, 
| in response to advertisements opened 
October 15, in San Francisco, it was an- 
| nounced October 17. 

All deliveries of the oil will be made 
at San Pedro, Calif. The successful bid- 
der will be announced after a complete 

| analysis of the bids, 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Bids for bunker oil for Shipping 
Board steamers, opened in San Fran- 
cisco on October 15 were as follows (the 
proposals were for 750,000 barrels for 
delivery at San Pedro; 1,300,000 


ping Board tank steamers for use at 
Atlantic-Gulf stations, and 2,750,000 bar- 
rels for delivery at San Pedro to Ship- 
ping Board tank steamers for use at 


| Pacific stations, the last two items re- | e 
| or ee | Angeles bid 85 cents per barrel for 750,- 


| 000 barrels for bunkering at San Pedro, 


ferred to here as cargo oil): 
Richfield Oil Company of Los Angeles, 





LouisvilleCleveland 


Progress Reported on Other 
Routes in West and 
East. 


The beginning of the Louisville-Cleve- 
land airway survey and progress on the 
Atlanta-New York, Los Angeles-Seattle, 
and Salt Lake City-Boise airways are 
reported by the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce in a state- 
ment on the status of the airways issued 
October 17. 


It was announced also that five Doug- | 


las air mail planes have been turned 
over by the Post Office Department to 
the Airways Division of the Bureau of 
Lighthouses, of the Department of Com- 
merce, which is conducting the surveys. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The Louisville-Cleveland survey has 
been started under Airway Extension 
Superintendents W. F. Centner and W. O. 
Snyder. The route extends from Louis- 
ville via Dayton and Columbus and 
Akron to Cleveland. An air mail con- 
tract has been advertised by the Post 
Office Department, and bids were opened 
in July. It is contemplated that this 
route will be flown over at night. 
Advertise Lighting Contract. 
Atlanta-New York survey is still in 
progress. A contract is being advertised 
for the lighting of the Richmond-New 
York section. 
tember 30. Plans and specifications have 


also been prepared for the installation | 


of lighting facilities on the Atlanta- 


Greensboro section and the bids for this | 


section will be opened October 18, 1927. 

The survey of the section between 
Greensboro and Richmond is progress- 
ing rapidly. 


i itabl 
been experienced suitable 


in locating 


fields on the Atlanta-New York Airway. 
Suitable fields are scarce and in order 


to get sufficient fields to provide a safe 


airway it has been necessary to clear | 
and grade land, renting property from | 
two or more owners to obtain control | 


of the required area. 
Towns Cooperate. 
Splendid cooperation has been secured 
from towns along the route and much 
' of the clearing and grading has been un- 


dertaken by the townships in considera- 
| of their expenditures. 
fields are | 


tion of locating the fields close to town- 
ships. These intermediate 
future airports and located in this man- 
ner the townships are assuré¢d of a fu- 


merce develops on a sufficient scale to 
take advantage of this new system of 
fast transportation 1 
$50,000 has accrued to the airways divi- 
| sion by the cooperation offered by the 
townships. 


been completed. Plans and specifications 


are nearing completion for this section. 
The lighting will be extended to a point | 


200 miles north of San Francisco. Fields 
for daylight operations will be selected 


between Redding, California, and Port- | 


land, Oregon. 
The Salt Lake-Boise Airway is ,being 
surveyed under the direction of Airways 

| Extension Superintendent Bert 
Creighton. The Survey of the 


pleted and plans and specifications are 


| being prepared for lighting of this sec- | 
tion. Arrangements are being made for | 


| extending the lighting from Boise to 
Burley and fields for day lighting will 


be installed between Salt Lake City and 
Burley. Satisfactory progress is being | 


| made on this airway. 

Five Douglas air mail 
| been transferred from the 
Department to the Airways Division for 
use in connection with surveys of air- 
ways. 


planes 


| Oil Stations Are Marked 
To Guide Flying Aircraft 


Standard Oil Company, of Indiana, 


Department of Commerce that most of 
of aircraft 


marked” for the guidance 


in flight. Its program contemplates the | 


| marking of 4,200 stations, each of which 


| will be stocked with aircraft fuel and | 
! stances surrounding the case in any way 
“Generally,” says a statement by the | 


oil. 
Aeronautics Branch regarding this air- 


tion has been used in these signs but 
the tops of the letters face true north. 
Reading the sign from the south, the 
pilot knows that the opposite side of 
the vign north. In « few cases an 
arrow hes been rinting to the 
| nearest field.” 


used p 


| Angeles 


bar- | 


‘els for delivery at San Pedro, to Ship- | 
i Wilkes Sac Geka a Los Angeles bid 90 cents per barrel for 


| requirements at market prices at 


| Pedro. 
| bidder will be made following complete 


Bids were opened Sep- 


| be $350,000,000. 


Considerable difficulty has | 


ture airport and air mail when air com- | 
A saving of over | 
The Los Angeles-Seattle Airway sur- | 


vey is in progress,—the section between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco having | 


| for the amount of such checks and thus 
iu. } 


section | 
| between Boise and Pasco has been com- | 


| it was argued, that they were not in- | 


have | 2nd the bankrupts. 


Post Office | 


, | ing the title to the checks or their pro- 
has reported to the Aeronautics Branch, | 


its stations in ten States have been “air | 


marking, “no arrow or compass direc- | 


1 ment for 


| 
Tenders Range From 83 to 94 Cents Per Barrel for 


rels for bunkers at San Pedro, 761% cents | 
per barrel on 1,300,000 barrels for use | 
in Atlantic-Gulf stations, and 78% cents | 
a barrel on 2,750,000 barrels for use in 
Pacific stations. | 

Bids on 1,000,000 Barrels. 


The Associated Oil Company of San 


| Francisco, bid 83% cents per barrel on 


1,000,000 barrels cargo-oil for in 
Pacific stations. 

Shell Oil Company of San Francisco , 
bid 84% cents per barrel on 1,000,000 | 
barrels cargo oil for use in Pacific sta- 
tions, 

General Petroleum Corporation of Los | 
bid 85 cents, per barrel on 
1,000,000 barrels of oil for Pa- 
cific stations. 

Pan American Petroleum Company of 


use 


cargo 


750,000 barrels for use at San Pedro, and 

84 cents per barrel for 2,750,000 barrels 

of cargo oil for Pacific stations. 
California-Petroleum Company of Los 


and 85 cents per barrel for 275,000 bar- 
rels of cargo oil for Pacific stations. 
Union Oil Co. Tender. 
Union Oil Company of Los Angcles 


| bid 94 cents per barrel for 750,000 bar- 


Airway Survey Begun 


| cents per barrel for 1,300,000 barrels of 


rels for bunkering at San Pedro, 86 
cargo oil for Atlantic-Gulf stations, and 
86 cents per barrel for 2,750,000 barrels | 
of cargo oil for Pacific Coast stations. | 

Standard Oil Company of California | 
submitted a proposal to supply the full 
time 
of delivery, subject to maximum of $1 
per barrel. 

All deliveries are to be made at San 


Announcement of the successful 


analysis of the bids. 


Mr. Smoot Believes 
Tax Cut Is Possible 


Says Amount Will Depend 
Upon Size of Appropriations 
for Major Projects. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion depends on what Congress may do 
with respect to extraordinary expendi- 
tures. I have not changed my mind in 
any respect regarding what ought to be 
done. Congress can not make any sub- 
stantial tax reduction if there are large’ 
appropriations for Boulder Dam, the St. 
Lawrence Waterway, Mississippi flood 
control, the Columbia Basin project and 
Muscle Shoals development &nd for 


other projects involving appropriations | 


amounting to $100,000,000. 

“If these appropriations are not made 
and comparatively small appropriations 
are voted by Congress, then a reduction 
of taxes can be safely mace. The maxi- 


mum amount of tax reduction, without , 


the extraordinary appropriations, should 
While business in this 
country has been good, the profits have 
been very much less than in 1926. Mass 
production has continued and in order 
to enkble this continuation prices have 
been cut to induce the sales. 

“There is one thing that I greatly ap- 


; striet trade 


| liam H. White, Jr., 


| bid 83 cents per barrel on 750,000 bar- | Petition for Writ of Certio 


rari by Union Organiza- 
tion Refused. 


| Ee 
Twelve Cases Involved 


Finding of Conspiracy in Re» 
straint of Trade Affirmed 
by Ruling. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
pying houses or other property of the 
plaintiffs or aiding others to do so. 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit affirmed 
the injunction decrees in the 12 cases, 
but disapproved of the 
“findings of facts” issued by the Dis- 
trict Court. The Court of Appeals dis- 
approved the finding that the defendants 
had “combined to monopolize and con- 
trol all labor in the United States and on 


the American continent engaged in the 
work of producing coal.” 


some phases 


-It also disapproved the finding of the 
District Court as to the purpose of the 
“check-off” system used by the United 
Mine Workers of America of collecting 
dues from its members. By this system 
dues are deducted by the mining com- 
panies from the pay of the miners and 
turned over to officers of the union. 

The Circuit Court also rejected the 
finding of the District 
mine workers’ organization and the oper- 
ators of the so-called Central Competi- 
tive Field, embracing Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, re- 
in coal in violation of the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act. The Court of 
Appeals found that this charge had been 
abandoned by the West Virginia oper- 
ators themselves. 

The Court, however, sustained the 
lower tribunal in its finding that there 
was conspiracy of the miner to inter- 
fere and restrain the trade of the West 


Virginia operators. a 


Secretary Davis to Inspect 


Conditions in Flood Area 


The Secretary of War, Dwight F. 
Davis, will leave Washington on October 
18, for an inspection of flood conditions 
in the South, he announced orally, Oc- 
tober 17, 

Mr. Davis will go directly to St. Louis, 
but will remain there only a short time. 
He will survey conditions in Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana. The trip is 
planned, the War Secretary said, in or- 
der that he may see the actual work be- 
ing done in closing the crevasses along 
the banks of the Mississippi River, 
caused by the flood. He will be away 
about two weeks. 


Hotchkiss (Henry G. Hotchkiss ahd Wil- 
on the brief) argued 
in behalf of the respondent. 

The case is before the Court on writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. 


preciate—the gradual recovery of busi- ! | 


ness in foreign countries. I have re- | 
ceived the quarterly statements issued 
by most of the foreign countries. Most | 
of these show not a startling gain in 


| financial affairs but a very satisfactory | 


gain. This means the gradual return 
of those countries to a stable basis. 
Their incomes generally are in excess | 
This is all going 
to help world stabilization. 

“The crops in the West are exceed- 
ing good. The prices, as a general thing, | 
are fair and the farmers ought to have | 
a good year, which means a fair husi- 
ness in this country the coming year.” 


Effect of Indorsement 


Supreme Court Hears Argu- | 


ments As to Meaning of Words 
“For the Account Of.” 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
lish a credit in favor of the respondents + 


become generally indebted. 

It was contended that the word “for | 
the account of” on the face of the checks | 
delivered to the bankrupts by the Na- | 
tional City Bank and the Bank of Com- 
merce were merely for the purpose of 
informing the bankrupts on whose ac- 
count the money was being paid. And, 


tended to and could net determine or 
vary the nature of the relationship exist- 
ing as a fact between the respondents 


The beneficial title to the checks upon 
their receipt must be determined, it was 
said, by the arrangements between the 





| bankrupts and the respondents and nét | 


by the acts of third parties. | 

The respondent contended that the | 
words “for the account of” and those | 
directing payment through the New 
York Clearing House are restrictive, 
preventing the bankrupts from obtain- 


ceeds prior to the bankruptcy, and en- 
titling the respondents to recover the 
traced proceeds held by the trustee in 
bankruptcy. 

Claim Legal Effect Unchanged. 

It was argued that nothing in the 
dealings of the parties nor in the circum- 


change the legal effect of the wording 
appearing on the checks. The conten- 
tion was iaade that th facts in this case 
bring it within the rule of White v. 
The Bank and not within the rule of 
Burton v. The United States. 

Godfrey Goldmark (Godfrey Gold- 
mark, George G. Ernst, and Ralph F, 
Colin, ') appeared in argu- 


the “petitioners Henry G, | 


on ul 





World Wide 


Weare equipped to place 
experts in foreign. and 
domestic fields for inves- 
tigations, appraisals, pre- 
liminary designs, engi- 
neering and construction, 


The J. G. White 


Don’t 
ALWAYS 
blame your set 


Possibly your vacuum tubes 
have been in use too long. 
Even the most perfect tube 
wears out with over-work, 
Don't use new tubes with old 
ones. For better results, re- 
all with RCA 


Radiotrons—once a year at 


place them 


least. 


Radiotron- 


The Radiotron is the Heart 
of Your Radio Set.” 





Court that the ® 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Practical social- 


5 her. 
Addison, Christop! London, Labour 


ism, by..- 2 Vv: 7 
publishing co., 1926. acme 
Angas, Lawrence Lee Bazley. e com 
ing collapse in rubber 2 An oe 
analysis. 72 p. Uxbridge, — See 
Hutchings, 1926. ra 
"Bartlett, Joseph Gardner 4 descendants | 
genealogy: ancestry anc : | 
of Deacon Simon Stone of Watertown, | 
Mass., 1520-1926. 802 p. Boston, 
Stone family association, eee paee | 
Salim. The Mongolian horse, by | 
7, iadlahed from the Russian. 163 | 
p. illus. Tientsin, Societe francaise | 
de librairie et d’edition, tT | 
Bell, Robert John Tainsh. An elementary 
treatise on coordinate geometry of | 
three dimensions. 394 Pp. London, | 
Macmillan, 1926. ies a ia 
Allan Louis. e story a 
a an. N. Y., Cosmopolitan book . 
ead 27 27-19549 | 
corporation, 1927. ~ | 
Benton, Rita. The elf of discontent, and | 
other plays, by .-- with an introduc- 
tion by John Farrar and general notes 
on production by Cora Mel Patten. 350 
. N. Y., Doran, 1927. 27-19556 
Bullock, Ralph W. In spite of handicaps; 
brief biographical sketches with dis- 
cussion outlines of outstanding | 
negroes now living who are achieving 
distinction in various lines of en- 
deavor, by with a foreword by 
Channing H. Tobias. 140 p. LN. Y., } 
Association press, 1927. 27-19487 
Burch, Vacher. Myth & Constantine the 
Great. 231 p. London, Oxford uni- 
versity press. 27-19531 | 
Burtt, Joseph. The people of Aarat, by 
under the auspices of the Ar- 
menian committee of the Society of 
Friends. 184 p. London, L. and a 
ginia Woolf, 1926. z 27-19532 
Carter, Charles Frederick. When rail- 
roads were new. Centenary ed. 524 
Ss. N. f., Simmons-Boardman, 1926. 
27-19542 
Chandler & company, incorporated. A 
graphich analysis of the nation's food 
industry. 143 p. N. Y., Chandler « 
co., 1926. 27-19428 
Chute. Horatio Nelson. A laboratory 
guide to accompany Carhart and 
Chute’s Practical physics, revised edi- 
tion, by Horatio N. Chute ...- 117 p. 
illus. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1927. | 
27-19548 | 
Conference on the cause and cure of war. 
2d, Washington, D. C., 1926. Report 
of the second Conference on the cause 
and cure of war held in Washington, 
D. C., December 5-10, 1926. 273 p. 
n. p., 1927. 27-19541 
Cook, William George Henry. An intro- 
duction to the new law of property 
and of conveyancing. 160 p. London, | 
Gee & co., 1926. 27-19440 
Dunn. Robert Williams. The Americani- | 
zation of labor; the employers’ of- 
fensive against trade unions, by .. - 
with an introduction by Scott Nearing. | 
272 p. International publishers, 1927. 
27-19431 | 
Durand, John. The business of trading in 
stocks, by John Durand. 169 p. The 
Magazine of Wall street, 1927. 
27-19429 
Edwards, Herbert Horace. Staff pen- 
sion schemes in theory and practice: | 
a guide to their formation and man- 
agement. By... and R. Murrell., 135 
p. London, C. and E. Layton, 1927. ! 
27-19435 | 
Eversley, William Pinder. Eversley’s 
Law of the domestic relations: hus- 
band and wife; parent and. child; 
guardian and ward; infants; master 
and servant. 4th ed., by Alexander 
Cairns. 976 p. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell, 1926. 27-19437 
Freeman, Lewis Ransome. Waterways 
of westward wandering; small boat 
voyages down the Ohio, Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers. 368 p. N. Y., 
Dodd, 1927. 27-19489 
French, Robert Dudley. A Chaucer 
handbook. 394 p. N. Y., F. S. Crofts, 
1927. 27-19564 
Garrard, Lewis Hector. ... Wah-to-yah 
and the Taos trail, by . . . edited for 
schools and libraries by Walter S. 
Campbell. (The Western series of 
English and American classics) 520 
p. illus. Oklahoma City, Harlow 
publishing co., 1927. 27-19486 
Gollor-b, Joseph. .Master highwaymen. 
312 p. N. Y., The Macaulay co., 1927. 
27-19427 
Griffith, Ernest Stacey. The modern de- 
velopment of city government in the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, by . 2 v. London, Oxford 
university press, 1927. 27-19432 
Halstead, Frank. Architects’ and build- 
ers’ reference book. 193 p. N. Y., 
Wiley, 1927. 27-19527 
Halstead, Frank. Architectural details. 
284 p. N. Y., Wiley, 1927. 27-19526 
Hamilton, Richard Jenness. Aloha (an 
oxymoron). An impression of one of 
fate’s playthings, together with out- 
lines of some others, manikins, heroes, 
politicians, grandees and plebeians. 
378 p. Hagerstown, Md., Hagerstown 
bookbinding & printing co., 1926? 
27-13434 
Harris, Corra May (White) “Mrs. L. H. 
Harris.” The happy pilgrimage. 310 
p. Boston, Houghton, 1927. 
Harris, Henry Wilson. What the League 
of Nations is, 2d ed. 127 p. 
Allen, 1927. 
Hellings, Mary Louise. 
lady; an appreciation, by . . 
justrations by Ethel I. Schacherer. 64 
p., illus. Chicago, A. Whitman & co., 
1927. 27-19424 
Hermannsson, Halldor. Two cartog- 
raphers, Guobrandur Thorlaksson and 
Thorour Thorlaksson. With 11 plates. 
(Islandica; an annual relating to Ice- 
land and the Fiske Icelandic collection 
in Cornell university library. Vol. 
XVII). Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell uni- 
versity library, 1926. 27-13445 
Hill, Archibald Vivian. Muscular 
movement in man: the factors gov- 
erning speed and recovery from fa- 
tigue. (The George Fisher Baker 
nonresident lectureship in chemistry 
at Cornell university. 104 p. 


p 


| Orne, 


| Procter, William. 


27-19555 | 


London, | 
27-19434 | 
The Arbor day , 
. with il- | 


(v. 3). | 


N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1927. 
27-19550 
Hispanic society of America. List} of 
water colors and drawings in the col- 
lection of the Hispanic society of 
America. 42 p. (Hispanic notes and 
monographs; essays, studies, and brief 
biographies issued by the Hispanic so- 
ciety of America. Catalogue series). 
N. Y., Hispanic society of America, 
1926. 27-19530 
Houser, J. David. What the employer 
thinks; executives’ attitude toward 
employes. (Wertheim fellowship pub- | 
lications. I). 226 p. Cambridge, Har- 
vard university press, 1927. 27-19535 | 
Ince, Edward Lindsay. Ordinary differ- 
ential equations. 558 p. N. Y., Long- 
mans, 1927. 27-19553 
Keiller, William. Nerve tracts of the | 
brain and cord; anatomy, physiology, 
applied neurology. 456 p., illus. N. | 
Y., Macmillan, 1927. 27-19419 
Leeson, John Rudd. Lister as I knew | 
him. 212 p. London, Bailliere, Tin- | 
dall and Cox, 1927. 27-19420 
Mullen, Joseph J. Psychological factors 
in the pastoral treatment of scruples. | 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic university 
of America, 1927. “Reprinted from 
Studies in psychology and psychiatry, 
vol. I, no. 3, June, 1927.”) 165 p. Bal- | 
_ timore, 1927. 27-19421 | 
Anders Emanuel. Cooperative | 
ideals and problems, by ..., translated | 
by John Downie. 148 p., illus. Man- 
chester, The Cooperative union, 1926. 
27-19543 
Pheips, Frank Wesley. Forty years of | 
labor problems, reminiscences of .. . | 
128 p. Seattle, Wash., 1927. 
27-19536 | 
Poos, Frederick William. Biology of the | 
European corn borer (Pyra sta nubi- 
lalis Hubn.) and two closely related 
species in northern Ohio, by es 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state univer- 
sity, 1926.) p. 47-94. Columbus, Ohio 
state university, 1926. 27-19426 
Porter, Charlies Sanford. Food for 
health, its preparation and combina- 
tion. 3ded. 84 p. illus. Long Beach, 
Calif., C. S. Porter, 1927. 27-19417 
Biological survey of 
the Mount Desert region, conducted 
by ... From the Mount Desert Island 
biological laboratory, Mount Desert 
Island, Maine. 1 v. Phil., The Wistar | 
institute of anatomy and biology, 1927. | 
27-19545 | 
dramatics. 
i Aes 
27-19558 
Schmidt, Gustavus Adolphus... . Teach- 
ing farm shops work and farm me- 
chanics, by ... W. Arthur Ross... | 
M. A. Sharp. (The Century vocational 
series, ed. by C. A, Prosser.) 288 p. 
illus. N. Y., Century, 1927. 27-19423 | 
Slocum, Eugene E. Ye gods & little | 
fishes. 312 p. illus. N. Y., Dodd, Mead | 
& co., 1927. 27-19422 | 
Spender, John Alfred. The changing 
East. 256 p. London,.Cassell, 1926. | 
27-19533 | 
Townroe, Bernard Stephen. A pilgrim in | 
Picardy, by ... with a foreword by the 
Viscount Burnham. 254 p. London, ! 
Chapman, 1927. 27-19534 
Walling, William English. The Mexican 
question; Mexico and American-Mex- | 
ican relations under Calles and Obre- | 
gon. 205 p. N. Y., Robins press, 192 
27-19488 
Washburn, Homer Charles. Pharma- 
cognosy and materia medica for stu- 
dents in pharmacy and _ practici1 
pharmacisis, by and Walter H. 
Blome, with a chapter on vitamines 
and one on insulin, by Walter Pitz. 
585 p., illus. N. Y., Wiley, inc., 1927. 
27-19418 


book of 


James Watt. Bible 
Ns, Yq Cer 


Raine, 
372 p. 


Woodward, Marcus. The new 
trees, by ... illustrated with wood en- 
gravings by C. Dillon McGurk. 310 p., 
illus. London, Philpot, 1926. 27-19552 

Woolbert, Charles Henry. The funda- 
mentals of speech; a text book of de- 
livery, with a section on speech com- 
position and interpretative reading, 
by... Rev.ed. 536 p. N. Y., Harper, 
1927. 27-19557 

Zollmann, Carl Frederick Gustav. Law 
of the air. 286 p., illus. Milwaukce, 
Wis., The 


97.1949 
27-19456 


Government Books 
and Publicaiions 


The European Corn Borer, its present 
status and metheds of control. By D. 
J. Caffrey, entomologist, Division of 
Cereal and Forage Insects, and L. H. 
Worthley, Administrator in  Corn- 
borer Control, Bureau of Entomology. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1548, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 20 cents. | 

Agr.-27-641 

Iron and Steel. Blast Furnaces, Steel 
Works, and Rolling Mills, Tin Plate | 
and Terne Plate, Wire, Wirework, Not 
Elsewhere Classified, Cast-iron Pipe. 
Census cf Manufactures, 1925. Price, 
10 cents. [24-26103] 

Interstate Commerce Commission Re- 
ports. Decisions of the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission of the United | 
States (Valuation Reports) October- 
December, 1926. Volume 119. Price, | 
$2.25, [8-30656] 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States. Calendar Year 1926. 
In two volumes. Volume I. Issued by | 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Price, $1.75. [14-21466] | 

Pests Collected from Imported Plants 
and Plant Products from January 1 to | 
December 31, 1926, inclusive. Service 
and Regulatory Announcements of the 
Federal Horticultural Board, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Free at the De- | 
partment. [Agr. 14-383] | 

Public Eealth Reports. Issued weekly by | 
the United States Public Health Serv- | 
ce. Volume 42,'No. 40. Price, 5 cents, 


[6-25167] | 
Commerce Reports. A weekly survey of | 


foreign trade. Published by the Bu- | 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. No, 41. Price,.10 cents. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list ‘is 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


7. people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


ae a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Bureau of Mines Improves Technique of Mining 
And Promotes Safety of Workmen in Industry 


Topic 25—Mines and Minerals 


First Article—The Bureau of Mines. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
under the following topics: Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. The present group deals 
with Mines and Minerals. 


By Scott Turner, 


the Bureau of Mines, Department of 


Commerce. 


HE Bureau of Mines was established in the De- 
| partment of the Interior on July 1, 1910, by act 
of Congress (36 Stat. 369), and was transferred 
by Executive Order to the Department of Com- 
merce on July 1, 1925. 


Director of 


Its purpose as prescribed by Congress is to conduct 
scientific, technologic, and economic investigations con- 
cerning the mining, preparation, and use of mineral 
substances, with a view to eliminating waste, and in- 
creasing safety, health, and efficiency in the mineral 
industries. The work of the Bureau of Mines, which is 
now carrying on more than 300 investigations covering 
a variety of problems, is greatly diversified, due to the 
wide scope and magnitude of the mining and allied in- 
dustries, and to the rapid advances being made by these 
industries in methods and technique. 


x * * 


SINCE 1910, when the Bureau was established, the 

mineral output of the United States has increased 
in value from less than two billion to more than six 
billion dollars annually, or more than threefold, and 
quantities produced within the period of the Bureau’s 
existence constitute more than two-thirds of the entire 
mineral production of the country since the year 1880, 
the first year for which definite statistics are available. 


The Nation’s output of mineral products in 1926, 
aceording to statistics of the Bureau, was valued at 
$6,262,000,000, and represents gains of 5, 18 and 10 per 
cent over 1923, 1924 and 1925. The total value of all 
metallic products was $1,402,920,000; and all nonmetal- 
lie products $4,852,000,000. The mineral raw materials 
of domestic origin constitute more than half, and, plus 
the products thereof in the first stages of manufacture, 
more than two-thirds of the freight hauled by the rail- 
roads. 

~“ * 

7OR the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, Congress 

has appropriated for work to be conducted by the 
Bureau of Mines (Pub. 638 69th Cong., H. R. 16576), 
the sum of $2,975,150, of which $1,138,000 is for helium 
investigations and the production of helium for military 
or naval purposes, and $1,837,150 is for the regular 
work of the Bureau, such as investigating causes and 
methods of prevention of mine accidents; operating 
mine-rescue cars and safety stations; investigating 
mining methods and conditions, the use of explosives 
and electricity in mines, the testing of fuels, the min- 
ing, preparation, treatment and utilization of ores and 
minerals; also oil, gas, and oil-shale investigations, 
maintenance of 11 mining experiment stations, and in- 
vestigations for improvement of health and sanitation 
in mining; for studying the economics of mineral in- 
dustries, operating the Government Fuel Yards, and 
investigating potash deposits; for salaries of an ad- 
ministrative, clerical, and scientific force, for office 
facilities, and travel expenses. In addition, $69,000 is 
provided for issuing publications on the results of the 
Bureau’s work. 


As the work of the Bureau falls into four principal 
classes, (1) administrative, (2) scientific, (3) humani- 
tarian, and (4) economic, it is organized in 
branches, centering under the office of the director, as 
fcllows: (1) Administrative Branch, (2) Technologic 


four 


Branch, (3) Health and Safety Branch, (4) Economic 
Branch. 
* ~ * 

THE Administrative Branch, whose chief function is 

coordinating the business of the Bureau, embraces: 
The Division of Administration, which includes the 
legal counsel, property and supplies, personnel, mail 
and files, library and multigraphing sections; the in- 
formation division, having the duty of disseminating 
information obtained as a result of the Bureau’s in- 
vestigations and studies, editing and distributing publi- 
cations, preparing press reports, and replying to gen- 
eral inquiries on the Bureau’s work. 


The Bureau has issued, in all, 285 bulletins, 428 
technical papers, 30 miners’ circulars, numerous mis- 
cellaneous printed reports, and about 1,000 short 
mimeographed reports. In addition, more than 3,000 
brief papers have been issued in technical journals and 
by cooperative agencies. The annual free distribution 
ot its publications approximates 500,000 copies, and 
sales, over 75,000. More than 100,000 letters of inquiry 
on mining subjects are answered each year. Its library 
of educational motion pictures, costing over $1,000,000, 
has been contributed by the mining industry under 
plans prepared by Bureau engineers, at small cost to 
the Government. 

* * *® 

(THE Technologic Branch includes many of the Bu- 

’ reau’s activities, distributed among seven divisions. 
The work of the Mining Division relates principally to 
the development of improvements in mining methods 
with the object of reducing the amount of loss and waste 
in mining; to improving the efficiency of mining opera- 
tions, and preventing accidents; typical major problems 
are studies of blasting, loading, timbering and ventilat- 


ing. 


In this Division is carried on the potash explora- 
tion provided for under the Potash Act approved June 
25, 1926. This includes diamond-drilling work in Texas 
and New Mexico, carried on under an appropriation to 
the Bureau of Mines of $100,000, of which part is set 
aside for the cooperative studies of the Geological 
Survey. The Survey selects the drilling sites and 
analyzes the drill-cores. The negotiation of leases and 
drilling contracts and the general conduct of drilling 
operations are under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Mines. Three test holes have been completed on public 
land in New Mexico, and one on private land in Texas. 
Preliminary studies of the cores from the first two 
holes drilled in New Mexico have been completed. 
Owing to the restrictions of the original Potash Act, 
which has since been amended, these holes were not 
located at the most favorable points. The results are 
therefore considered encouraging, although no com- 
mercial deposits were found. The Bureau of Mines 
present activities in Alaska are confined to safety, 
first-aid, and rescue training at mines, analysis of 
minerals for prospectors, and sampling and analysis of 
coal for the Alaska Railroad. 

* * * 

HE Mechanical Division deals chiefly with prepara- 

tion and utilization of fuels, the use of mechanical 
appliances and electricity in mining, and the testing of 
coals for the Government departments. The Bureau’s 
studies have contributed greatly to the technique of 
combustion of coal and design of boiler furnaces. The 
voluntary testing of electrical appliances for manufac- 
turers of mining equipment has resulted’in developing 
an extensive list of lamps, coal-mining machines, and 
other equipment for safe use in explosive atmospheres. 


The Explosives Division is working on the chemistry 
and properties of explosive compounds, the testing of 
explosives, efficiency in blasting, and safe procedure in 
handling, storing, and using explosives. Among the 
chief contributions of the Bureau’s work on explosives 
are improvements in analytical and testing technique, 
ard the testing of explosives for permissible use in coal 
mines. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of October 19, Scott Turner, Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, will continue his discussion of the 
general duties and functions of the Bureau. 





| Assistant Secretary 
| D. C., and detailed to duty as student at 


} of Engineers; 


| Lieut. Frank A. Pettit, Corps of Engineers. 


| William H. 


Copyright, 1927, by the United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Army Orders 


Issued October 15, 1927. 

ol. Robert H. Rolfe, Quartermaster 
Corps, retirement from active service an- i 
nounced. | 
irst Lieut. James M. Bevans, Field Artil- 

transfer to Air Corps announced. 
j. Harrison W. Smith, Quartermaster 
granted leave of absence for 3 
and 17 days. | 
ig. Gen. Hugh A. Drum relieved from | 
1and of First Brigade and from further 
at Fort Wadsworth, N. Y., and as- 
igned to command of the First Division, | 
with station at Fort Hamilton, N. Y 
Lieut. Col. Ernest D. Peek, Corps of Engi- | 
neers, relieved from assignment in office of 
of War, Washington, 


Maj. 
Corps, 
months 


Institute, Babson Park, Mass. 
Name of each of following-named officers 
removed from detached officers’ list: 
Second Lieut. Emerson L. Cumings, 
Second Lieut. Emerson C. 
Itschner, Corps of Engineers, and Second 


Babson 


Veterinary examining board to consist 
of following-named officers appointed to 
meet at Fort Riley, Kans., for purpose of 
examining certain officers of the Veterinary 
Corps to determine their fitness for promo- 
tion: 

Col. Jules H. Uri, Veterinary Corps; Maj. 
Paul E. Sheppard, Medical Corps; Capt. 
Ralph B. Stewart, Veterinary Corps; Capt. 


| Third Corps Are: 


| Assistant Secretary 


Corps | 


quartermaster, Fort Moultrie, S. C. 


Capt. James Henry Boerckel, Ordnance 


| Department Reserve, ordered to active duty, 
| and directed to report for training at Aber- 
deen Proving Gr« 


und, Md 

First Lieut. Mac Short, Air Corps Reserve, 
order of September 2 revoked. 

W rnt. Offr. Arthur S. Haynes, band leader, 
order of October 4 relating to transfer, etc., 
revoked. 


Col. Edward Kimmel, 52nd Coast Artil- 


| lery, relieved from assignment to that regi- 


ment and duty at Fort Eustis, Va., and as- 

signed as assistant to the commandant the 

Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va. 
Capt. Eugene E. Barton, Quartermaster 


| Corps, Fort Benning, Ga., directed to pro- 
|; ce2d home and await retirement. 


Maj. George Hepburn Robertson, Air 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty, and 
directed to report to the office of the 
of War, Washington, 


D. C., for training in connection with pro- 


curement activitics. 


Proceedings 
Of the United States 


. eae a 
Court of Claims 
Monday, October 17, 1927 

Present: Chief Justice Campbell and 
Judges Booth, Graham and Moses. 
The court made 


the following an- 





Dean, Veterinary Corps, and 


| First Lieut. Clifford A. Best, Medical Corps. 


Capt. Edgar E. Robinson, 34th Infantry, 
relieved from assignment to that regiment, 
Fort Eustis, Va., and detailed for duty as 
instructor of Infantry, Wisconsin National 
Guard, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Capt. Eugene H. Sleeper, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from assignment with 80th 
Division, Richmond, Va., and from further 
detail with Organized Reserves of the 
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| nouncements: 


No. C-63, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
| Paul 'R. R. Co., plaintiff’s motion over- 
ruled. See memorandum. 


No. D-191, Matilda R. Dodge et al. 
| administrators, amended findings filed. 
See order. 

No. D-895, 


Hames C, Montfort, 





, and assigned to duty as , amended findings, judgment for plaintiff, 


No. D-874. General Motors oCrpora- 
tion, petition dismissed. See order. 
No E-61. David A. J. Arnold, ad- 


| ministrator, plaintiff’s motion filed Oct. 


10 overruled. See memorandum. 
No. 1-199 Isidor Hellman, plaintiff’s 
motion allowed. See order. 


Laat 
| City was qouted $1.40@1.44, and at 
| Chicago nominally $1.38%4. 

Corn futures were irregular but cash | 
| markets ruled around % cent lower at | 


| Trading was 
| fancy 
| Fairly active demand for storage 92 


| present prices. 


| prices. 


No. E-72, M. E. Kinsley, plaintiff's mo- 


tion allowed. 

No. 34458, Imperial Machine & Foun- 
dry Corp.; No. B-102, Remington Arms 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co.; No. C-820, 
Imperial Machine & Foundry Corp.; and 
No. C-321, Imperial Machine Co.; No. 
C-1327, Francis L. Kohlman, trustee; No. 
D-1049, Arthur Curtis James et al; No. 
D-1083, Cambridge Building & Loan Co.; 
No. E-38, Robert H. Lenson; No. E-291, 
John C. Jones, jr.; No. F-332, P. De 


| Ronde & Co., Inc., motions overruled. 


No. B-150, Atlantic Gulf Oil Corpn., 
plaintiff’s and Defendant’s motions to 


| law calendar. 


No. A-227, Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio Ry. Co.; No. A-234, Houston 


| & Texas Central R. R. Co.; No. C-263; 
| Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 


Ry. Co.; and No. E-610, Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co.; submissions set aside. 

No. B-111, Calumet & Chicago Canal 
& Dock Co. (and 35 other cases) peti- 
tions dismissed, see orders. 

Proceedings for the day: 

No. D-420, Levering & Garrigues, ar- 


gued by B. M. Holden for plaintiff and 


George Dyson for the United States. 
No. D-204. Adelaide F, Chapman, ar- 


> 


| 
| 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WiTHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DatLy. 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on October 17, 1927 


Compited by Market News Service, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 
Wheat futures declined around 1 cent 


today, largely because of more favor- 
able weather in Canada but other grains 
were irregular. December wheat at Chi- 


cago closed about $1.29% with Min- 
neapolis $1.27% and Kansas City $1.24. 


October wheat at Winnipeg closed 
$1.39% and at Liverpool $1.51. Midday 
quotations for November wheat at 


| Buenos Aires were about $1.31%%. 


Increased country marketings in Can- 


ada, together with a moderate increase 
in the domestic visible supply, were the 


| principal new factors in the wheat mar- 
| ket. 
{| miums for best wheat was noted in 
i Northwestern markets with 12 per cent 
| protein, No. 1, dark Northern quoted 
' at Minneapolis 4@10 cents over the De- 
| cember option; 
/ cents over and 14 per cent 26@36 cents 


Some tendency toward higher pre- 


13 per cent, 16@26 


over. No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kan- 


| sas City with low protein sold around 
| $1.28; 12% per cent protein, $1.87%@ 


1.41%, and 13 per cent protein $1.41@ 
No. 2 red winter wheat at Kansas 


Chicago while quotations at Kansas City 


| declined 2@4 cents with a limited de- 
| mand. 
| 86 cents at Chicago; about 84 cents at | 


No. 3 yellow corn sold around 
Minneapolis; and 85 cents at Kansas 
City. . 

Oats ruled nearly steady although de- 
mand for the arfivals was only fair. 
Heavy weight grain was wanted at Min- 
neapolis and light weight oats continued 


| slow sale. Quotations at Kansas City | 
were unchanged to one-half cent lower. | 
| No. 3 white oats at Chicago ranged | 
| 4534@49%4 cents; Minneapolis 43@22% 


cents; while quotations at Kansas City 
centered around 50 cents. 


Cash demand continued good in the 


| Northwest and large amounts have been | 
| shipped out of the terminals. 
| tions at 


Quota- 
Minneapolis were generally 


913g @92% cents a bushel. 


Minneapolis and Chicago. 
Cotton. 


Cotton prices on the New York Cotton 
Ecxhange opened 11 to 27 points lower. 


| October future contracts opened at 20.59 
; cents and closed at 20.52 cents, and on 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange they | 


declined 30 points at 20.84. 


The average price of Middling spot | 


cotton as determined from the quotations 


in 10 designated markets declined 28 | 


On the |! 
; Same day last year the price stood at 
| 12.34 cents. 


Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 | 


points to 20.41 cents per Ib. 


designated markets amounted to 56,597 
bales, against 35,033 bales on the corre- 


| sponding day in 1926. 
| Exports today 118,030 bales, and 180,- | 
508 bales for corresponding day one | 

year ago. 


Butter. 
The New York butter market ruled 
firm at % cent advance on top scores. 
active and offerings of 


fresh at close were limited. 


score at 47 cents in some quarters. Most 
dealers express confidence in market at 


with demand only fair. 


Wholesale prices 


score, 44% cents. 


$ Cheese. 


; The New York cheese market con- | 
| tinues firm on all styles trading confined 
| to small lots as buyers show little incli- | 


nation to anticipate needs. Wholesale 
prices of No. 1 fresh American cheese 
at New York were: Flats, 27@@28% 


| cents; Single Daisies, 28@2814 cents; 
| Young Americas, 28% cents. 


Wool. 
Close to 750,000 pounds of greasy 


' combing foreign wools were entered last 
| week at the three eastern ports, the 
| amount being 


distributed as follows: 
Four hundred and twenty-three thousand 
pounds at Boston, 152,000 pounds at 
Philadelphia, and 162,000 pounds at New 
York. Sizeable quantities at Boston 
consisted of New Zealand wool, 207,000 
pounds of 54s and lower. Argentine, 
91,000 pounds of 56s and lower, Ca- 
nadian 20,000 pounds of 44s wool. The 


Cattle: 
Slaughter cattle, caives and veaters: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 Ibs. down), good and choice 


Steers, medium and common 

Cows, good and choice . 

Cows, common and medium 

Vealers good and chotce............. 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 


Steers (all weights), good and choice.... 


af Ho gs. . 
Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs,). medium, good 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 Itbs.), medium and choice ~ 


Steers, common and medium. 


Packing sows, rough ane. smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 !bs.). medium, good and choice. 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, 
lbs. down) : ‘ 

All weights (cull and common) 

Ewes, medium to choice. . 


ceeding lambs. range stcex, medium to choice 


gued by Sanford Robinson for plaintiff 
and J. B. Anderson for the United States. 

No. D-1, Bickett Coal & Coke Co., 
argued by Horace S, Whitman for the 
plaintiff and J. R. Anderson for the 
United States. 

No. H-76, Chippewa Indians of Minn., 
argued by Webster Ballinger for plain- 
tiffs and G. T: Stormont for the United 
States. 

Call for Tuesday, October 18, 1927: 


Barley held | 
about steady with a good demand at | 
Malting bar- | 
| ley at Chicago was quoted 82@86 cents 
| a bushel. 


| Monday. 


imports at Philadelphia consisted of 
Canadian and English medium wools and 
at New York 48s and 44s Canadian 
wools. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 
' Virginia yellow sweet potatoes de- 
clined about 25 cents in New York City 
since Saturday. Lettuce and carrots 

strengthened slightly. Pears sold at a 

wide range of prices with supplies of 

Eastern stock limited. 

Apples: New York: Barrels, New York, 
Rhode Island Greenings, U. S. No. 1, 2% 
inches up : : ‘ $6.00@7.00 

New York, McIntosh, U. S. No. 1, 2% 
inches up ale $7.00@8.00 

Vermont, McIntosh, U, S. No. 1, 2% iches 
up $7.00@8.00 

Bushel baskets, New York, McIntosh, U. §. 
No. 1, 244 inches up $2.50@3.00 

New York, Rhode Island Greenings, U. §. 
No. 1, 24% inches up $2.02. 

New York, Twenty Ounce $2.00@2.50 

Cabbage: (Bulk, per ton), New York, Dan- 
ish Type ‘ $18.00@20.00 

Carrots: (Sacked, per 100 pounds), New 
York, in the rough. $1.10@1.25 

Celery: New York, 2-3 Michigan 
highball crates ; $1.00 

Grapes: (12-qt. climax baskets), New York, 
Concords 7 . .$.55@.60 

Michigan, Concords .$.50@.55 

Lettuce: New Jersey, Big Boston, 2-dozen 
crates . . .$.75@1.00 

California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 

2.50@2.75 

Onions: (Sacked, per 100 pounds), New 
York, Indiana and Ohio Yellow Varieties. 

$1.85@1.90 

New York, Red Varieties $1.75@1.90 

Pears: (Bushel baskets), New York, Bart- 
i ea annie fo 

New York, Seckels 2.00@3.00 

Potatoes: Bulk, per 180 pounds, Long Island, 
Green Mountains, U. S. No, 1. .$4.40@4.50 

Maine, Green Mountains, U. S. No. 1. .$4.00 

Maine, Cobblers, U. S. No. 1 $3.50@3.65 

150-pound sacks, Long Island, Green Moun- 
tains, U. S. No. 1 . +.» -$3.75@3.85 

Maine, Green Mountains, U. S. No. 1. 


¥ $3.35@3.50 
Sweet Potatoes: Virginia, Yellow Varieties, 
cloth-top barrels. . $1.8714@2.25 


crates, 


‘ Maryland and Delaware, Yellow Varieties, 
Rye prices ruled independently firm. | 


_bushel hampers ................ $.60@.75 
New Jersey, Yellow Varieties, bushel ham- 
pers (street sales)... . . .$1.25@1.50 
Tomatoes: California, lugs, ripe and turn- 
ing, wrapped ; me . .$1.50@1.75 


Meats. 
Price upturns were recorded on both 
steer and cow beef in the New York 
wholesale trade Monday on fresh west- 


| ern dressed meats, the advance measur- 


ing 50 cents to $1 compared with last 


| Friday, while some steer beef was as 


much as $1.50 higher than the previous 
Veal was steady with Friday, 
steady to $1 lower than Monday of last 
week. Lamb was steady, with Friday 
but largely $1 to $2 lower than the previ- 
ous Monday. Last Friday’s prices pre- 
vailed in the mutton trade, but the mar- 
ket was steady to $1 higher than a week 
earlier. Light pork loins ruled steady 
to $1 lower, heavy loins and shoulder 
cuts steady to $1 higher than last Friday. 


Livestock. 
Monday’s livestock receipts at Chi- 


| Cago were estimated at 32,000 cattle, 


5,000 calves, 35,000 hogs and 30,000 


| Sheep, 


Bettre grades of hogs sold 10@15 
cents lower, packing sows steady to 10 


| cents lower and pigs generally steady 
with Saturday. Top was $11.90, paid for 
| Choice 230 to 290-pound averages. Bulk 


good and choice 170 to 100-pound sold 


; from $11.40@11.70, bulk of 210 to 240- 


pound from $11.60@11.85, most 250 to 
300 pound butchers from $11.65@11.85, 


| heavier butchers largely $11.25@11.50, 


most packing sows $10@10.40 and bulk 


: | sl i 
Medium grades steady | slaughter pigs from $10@10.50. 


Car market | 
| Steady with fair trade noted at listed 
of fresh | 
| creamery butter at New York were: 92 

score, 48%% cents; 91 score, 47 cents; 90 | 


A liberal cattle supply included ap- 
proximately 10,000 western _ grassers. 
Range steers of both slaughter and 
stocker and feeder classes sold weak to 
25 cents lower. Grain fed steers of all 
weights were mostly steady. Western 


| she stock was steady, natives weak to 


25 cents lower. Veal calves declined 
25 eents to 50 cents, pulls sold steady 
to 15 cents lower. Weighty long fed 
steers equalled the season’s top of $16.90. 
Best fed yearlings offered sold at $15.85 
and top on western grass steers aaa 
$13. Large packers bought vealers 
largely at $14, selected lots making 
$14.50@15 with a few at $15.50¥ 
throughout Saturday. 

Fat lambs ruled weak to 25 cents 
lower, feeding lambs fully 25 cents 
higher, quality considered. Sheep held 
steady. Choice fat range lambs sold at 
$13.90 to $14 with an extreme top to 
shippers at $14.10. Most fat native 
lambs sold around $13.50, top $13.75. 
Heavy native ram lambs sold mostly at 
$11 to $11.50 and cull natives from $10 
to $10.50. Bulk of feeding lambs cashed 
at $13.75 to $14.15. No choice light 
feeding lambs were offered. Closing 
quotations follow. 


Live stock. 


Chicago 
$12.75@$17.00 
12.00@ 16.75 
9.00@ 12.75 
7.00@ 10.00 
5.75@ 7.00 
14.00@ 15.50 


Kansas City 

$11.50@$16.00 
11.50@ 16,25 
6.25@ 11.75 
6.25@ 9.25 
5.75@ 6.75 


11.50@ 14.00 


8.85@ 11.00 


8.15@ 
7.00@ 9.10 


6.00@ 


10.50 
8.15 


11.00@ 11.90 
11.25@ 11.90 
10.85@ 11.75 
9.60@ 11.40 
9.60@ 10.60 9.25@ 
9.50@ 10.75 . 9.75@ 
above quotations.) 


10.50@ 
11.10@ 
10.50@ 
10.00@ 


11.45 
11.50 
11,40 
10.75 
10.25 
10.28 


and choice 


13.25@ 14.10 
9.75@) 12.00 
3.75@ 6.50 


13.25@ 14.60 


12.25@ 13.50 
) 11.25 
3.75@ 6.00 
11.25@ 13.25 


ee —— 


No. F92, Fourth & Central Trust Co.; 
No. C-1277 Hardware Underwriters, ete.; 
No, F-333, F. W. Matthiessen, jr.; No. 
E-558 Frank H. Mesce; No. F-91, Anna 
Louise Notde; No, E-316, Edward DeC. 
Chisholm; No. E-317, Edwin N, Chap- ; 
man; No. E-570, Selwyn Bywater; Nod 
E-228, National City Bank of Seattle; 

No, D-218, Farmer's Loan & Trust Cow 
et al,; and No. E-284 Amalie Hirsh, et ale 
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Agriculture 


Agricultural Imports 
Contracted in Value 


By 


Quantity Receipt of Raw Silk 
Partially Offset Losses 
From Rubber and ° 
Coffee. 


Imports of agricultural products into 
the United States for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1927, were valued at $2,- 
519,000,000, a decrease of 9 per cent from 
the value of imports in the preceding 
year, it was announced October 15, by the 
Department of Agriculture. Agricul- 
tural products composed 59 per cent of 
total imports. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

United States imports of agricultural 
products, including forest products, for 
the year ended June 30, 1927, were valued 
at $2,519,000,000 as compared with $2,- 
767,000,000 in 1926, a decrease of ap- 
proximately 9 per cent. 

With the single exception of last year, 
however, imports, were larger than for 
any year since 1920, In 1927 agricul- 
tural products made up 59 per cent of 
all imports as against 62 per cent in 1926. 

Silk Receipts Larger. 

Of the total agricultural imports, 15 
pee cent were crude rubber, 16 per, cent 
raw silk, 12 per cent coffee, 10 per cent 
sugar, 4 per cent hides and skins and 
3 per cent wool. The sharp decline in 
the prices of crude rubber was chiefly 


responsible for the decrease in the value | 


of American imports. 

The average import price of rubber fell 
from 66 cents a pound in 1926 to 38 
cents per pound in 1927, a drop of 28 
cents per pound. 
imported 962,000,000 pounds, a new high 


record and an increase in quanitity of | 


4 per cent over 1926, but the value 


dropped from $604,000,000 a year ago to | 


$369,000,000 in*1927, a decrease of 39 per 
cent. 

Coffee which showed an increase in 
quantity decline in value from $513,000,- 
000 in 1926 to a little over $293,000,000 
in 1927, a loss of more than 6 per cent. 


Both the quantity and vatue of wool | 


registered severe declines, falling from 
$125,000,000 last year to $84,000,000 in 
1927, a drop of 33 per cent. 


Loss Practically Offset. 

The severe declines in rubber, coffee 
and wool was partly offset by the gain in 
imports of raw silk, the quantity in- 
creasing from 64,000,000 pounds in 1926 
to 73,000,000 pounds in 1927, a gain of 
14 per cent; and the value from $401],- 
000,000 a year ago to $412,000,000 in 
1927, an increase of approximately 3 per 
cent. 

Better prices for raw sugar resulted 
in an increase in the value of imports 
of 17 per cent, but the quantiiy de- 
creased the imports to $218,000,000 in 
1926 as compared with $2 
the year just closed. 

Imports of leaf tobacco improved in 
both quantity and value advancing from 
$60,000,000 a year ago to $77,000,000 in 
1927. Foreign countries sent us more 


hidés and skins this year than last, and | 


other groups showing some increase were 
nuts, vegetable oils, hogs, fresh pork 
and butter and cheese. Most of the fresh 
and dried #Mtits, rice, wheat flour and 
eggs declined. 


Alaskan and Insular Trade. 


The major portidn of the shipments to 
continental United States from Alaska 
are lumber and livestock. 

Canned pineapples and raw sugar, val- 
ued at $35,403,000 and $59,306,000, re- 
spectively, made up 96 per cent of all 
shipments from Hawaii, while raw sugar 
with a value of $54,743,000, leaf to- 
bacco valued at $19,489,000, and fruits, 
mostly grapefruit and pineaple, with a 
value of $5,793,000 were the most impor- 
tant products received from Porto Rico, 
making up 95 per cent of the total re- 
ceived from that island, 

Total agricultural to 


products the 


United States from Alaska in 1927 were | 


valued at $592,000; shipments from Ha- | for the diversion of their water supply. 


waii reached $99,000,000 and from Porto 
Rico at $84,000,000 making a total of 
$183,000,000. 


Iowa Farmers Endorse 
Union Credit Association 


A Farmers’ Union Credit Corporation 
with $100,000 capital was endorsed at 
the recent meeting of the Iowa Farmers’ 
Union in Des Moines, the Departmént of 
Agriculture stated October 17. 


The statement follows in full text: 


At.the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Iowa Farmers’ Union, held recently in 
Des Moines, a plarf for the creation of 
z Farmers’ Union Credit Corporation, 
with $100,000 capital, was enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed by the delegates. The 
plan provides that this capital shall be 
supplied by the sale of life memberships 
in the Iowa Farmers’ Union at $50 each. 
From the returns of this $50, the Credit 
Corporation is to guarantee to pay all 
of a member’s dues, national, State, 
23:2 Jscal, during his lifetime. The capi- 
tal thus raised will be loaned to mem- 
bers and the paper rediscounted. 

This may be done through a Federal 
intermediate credit bank, or preferably 
through Farmers’ Union cooperative 
banks similar to the one recently started 
at What Cheer, Ia. As such paper often 
is rediscounted to ten times the amount 
of capital, approximately $1,000,000 
would be provided for the Credit Corpo- 
ration to use in financing the operations 
of Iowa farmers, and the earnings, it is 
believed, would provide funds for the 
educational activities ofthe State Union. 

A large number of life nyemberships 
were subscribed and a committee was 
appointed to develop and put forward 
the plan for presenting the matter to 
the members of each local, ) 


| gation district 


5,000,000 for | : 
| dependent solely upon the Wood River 


| supply, the remaining one-half of the old 
' lands being susceptible of irrigation by 
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| Large Landowners in Idaho Agree to Break 


Up Holdings to 


Obtain Irrigation Benefits 


Reduced Prices Will Dispose of Areas in Excess of 160 Acres in Order to 


Meet Provisions of Federal Reclamation Laws. 


\ 


A metlod of breaking up large owner- 
| ships of land into smaller holdings that 
may be irrigated under the Federal 
reclamation laws is provided for in a 
proposed contract between the United 
States and American Falls Reservoir, 
District No. 2, for the construction of the 
gravity extension unit of the Minidoka 
Project in Idaho, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior has just 
stated. 

Under the reclamation laws, the Bu- 
reau explained, the United States is un- 
able to furnish water for the irrigation 
of more than 160 acres of privately 
owned land in the ownership of a single 
person. It was stated that according to 
the plan included in the proposed con- 
tract, the large landowners are to exe- 
cute individuai contracts by which they 
agree to dispose of the excess areas for 
sums within appraised valuations, the 
dispositions to be made within 
vears after water is first delivered to the 
unit. 

If the landowner fails to dispose of his 
excess holdings within this period, the 
Secretary of the Interior is to be em- 
powered to sell the excess land at the 
best price obtainable, and in tracts which 
are irrigable .under the Federal laws. 
The full text of the Bureau’s statement 
follows: 

Near Gooding, Idaho, there is a large 
| tract of land that has been irrigated for 
fa number of years from the Big Wood 
| and Little Wood Rivers. The water 
supply is entirely inadequate for the ir- 
rigation of the land, even when rein- 
| forced by stored water from Magic 
| Reservoir which has been constructed to 

supplement the natural flow of the two 
rivers. 





At this low price we | 


Congress Appropriates 
$400,000 for Work 

By the Act of January 12, 1927, 44 
Stat. 934, Congress came to the rescue 
by appropriating $400,000 for “investi- 
| gation and construction of the gravity 
| extension unit” of the Minidoka project, 
the appropriation act containing the fol- 
| lowing proviso: “Provided, that none of 
the said sum of $400,000 shall be avail- 
able for construction until a contract 
or contracts shall be made with an irri- 
or districts embracing 
said unit, which, in addition to other 
conditions required by law, shall require 
repayment of construction costs as to 
such lands as may be furnished sup- 
plemental water, within a period not ex- 
ceeding 20 years from the date water 
shall be available for delivery.” 

Investigations which have been made 
by the Government show that this land 
can be irrigated by the construction of 
a canal approximately 70 miles long, tak- 
ing out from the Snake River about 
Milner Dam. ‘The canal will approxi- 
mately bisect the area that had been 
irrigated from the Wood Rivers and leave 
about one-half of the old irrigated lands 


gravity from the proposed Government 
canal. 

The plan is to concentrate the entire 
avajlable Wood River supply upon the 
old Iands above the Government canal. 
The construction of the Government 
canal will permit the irrigation of a 


| large area of new land, now in Govern- 


ment ownership. - 

Milner Dam, referred to above, is 
owned by private parties and operated as 
the diversion dam for the irrigationNe& 
large tracts of land not under a Gov- 
ernment project. The proposed Govern- 
ment canal will divert from the back- 
water above Milner Dam. The Govern- 
ment water supply for the Gooding lands 
will be obtained from water stored in the 
Government reservoir at American Falls, 
a considerable distance upstream from 
Milner. 

The State laws give the right to utilize 
the river for the carriage of stored 





; Water, and the diversion of such water 


supply abgve Milner Dam will in no way 
affect the use of the dam by its owners 


“Tf the owners of Milner Dam should 


| make a claim for compensation for the 


use of their dam, the matter seems to be 
one for the district to handle, and Article 
21 of the proposed contract with the irri- 
gation district embracing the land of the 
Gravity Extensién Unit reads as follows: 
“The district agrees to assume and pay, 
and herein and hereby now assumes and 
agrees to pay, all obligations and claims 
of every kind, nature and description, if 
any, Which may arise and accrue in favor 
of any or all the legal or equitable 
owners of the Milner Dam by reason of 
the diversion of water through the main 
canal as herein provided, and to keep the 
United States harmless therefrom.” 

A part of the area of the old irrigated 
land is held in large ownerships, and 
under the reclamation laws the United 
States is unable to furnish water for 
the irrigation of more than 160 acres 
of privately owned land in the owner- 
ship of a single person. 

The contract therefore provides a 
method for the breaking up of such large 
" owneyships into smaller holdings that 
may \be irrigated under the Federal 
reclamation laws. The land is to be ap- 
praised, and a copy of the appraisal is 
| to be attached to the irrigation district 
contract when executed. 

The large landowners are to execute 
individual contracts by which they agree 
to dispose of the excess area for sums 
within the sereyees valuations, the ex- 
cess areas to so disposed of within 
three years after water from the Mini- 
“doka project is first delivered to the 
Gravity Extension Unit. If the land- 
owner fails to so dispose of his land 
within this three-year period the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is empowered to sell 
the excess land for the best price ob- 
tainable, and in tracts irrigable under a 
Federal reclamation project. 

_ The United States is not to be ob- 
ligated to make any expenditures toward 





three © 





a 


the construction of the Gravity Exten- 
sion Unit of the Minidoka project until 
at least 75 per cent of the area of the 
irrigable excess land of the said unit is 
covered by recordable contracts binding 
the owners thereof to convey the same 
at the maximum prices fixed in an ap- 
praisal approved by the Secretary. 


Contract Provides 
For Appraisal of Land 


The contract also provides for the ap- 
praisal of the new land of the project, 
without regard to any enhancement of 
value due to the proposed construction. 
In case of sales at prices in excess of the 


appraised valuation, one-half of the ex- | 
cess is to be paid upon the charges for | 
the Government water right for the tract | 


so sold. Thus a speculative enhance- 


ment of the value of the land will hasten | 


the time when the project charges are 
paid. 

By the terms of the proposed contract 
the United States is to expend a maxi- 
mum of $5,200,000 for the *construction 
of the main .canal referred to above, 
laterals, structures, and drains, and the 
district is to pay to the United States a 
maximum of $2,500,000 for storage 
rights in American Falls Reservoir, al- 
ready built. The district is to receive 
a four-seventeenths share in the réser- 


voir, estimated to be equivalent to 400,- | 


000 acre-feet of storage capacity. 
The “old” landowners are to pay their 
construction charges within 


the owners of “new” land are to be per- 
mitted to make payment of their con- 
struction charges within 40 years, this 
being allowed under the act of Congress 
of May 25, 1926. 


The “old” land has largely been irri- 


gated under canals operated by the Big | 


Wood Canal Co. and this company is to 


continue such operation after the Gov- | 


ernment project is completed. Provision 
is made for a contract between the com- 
pany and the district to this end. 


The form of contract’ has been ap- 
proved by the Department and the dis- 


trict has called an election to ascertain | 


if the contract will be adopted by the 
landowners. 5 


\ 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds T. 
Company, Winner etn) N. 


20 years, | 
as required by the act of Congress quoted | 
near the beginning of this article, and | 


Rye 


Rye Crop Marketed 
Rapidly With Prices 
Above Level of 1926 


| Consuming Demand Is Active 
and Stocks Show Only 
Slight Advance Over 


Last Year. 


rapidly into consuming channels at 
prices higher than last year, according 
to the monthly grain market review is- 
sued by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The report on 
follow in full text: 
This season’s large rye crop is passing 


the rye crop 


slightly higher than have prevailed at 
this period during the past few years. 
Nearly 15,000,000 bushels of rye had 


6,360,000 bushels last year 
8,780,000 bushels two years ago. 
This season’s crop is estimated 


the markets at the beginning of the sea- 


son were low so that the total supply | 
this year as represented by commercial | 


| stocks and this year’s crop will be only 


about 13,500,000 bushels larger than last | 
| year and with the material increase in | 
the marketings to date the supply for | 
the remainder of the season is not un- | 


| usually large. 
Notwithstanding the heavy movement, 


increased and reflect the active demand 
which has prevailed for the current re- 
ceipts. 

The quality of the crop is good and 


the offerings. The small supplies in 
Europe at the beginning of the season, 
together with the lateness of this year’s 
crop and the uncertainty as to its quality, 
has caused an active export demand for 
United States rye. 
of large volume early in the season and 
actual exports to October 1 were nearly 
twice as large as for the same period 


pared with 4,621,000 bushels last season. 
s Prices have held practically unchanged 
at the principal markets during the past 
month, No. 2 rye selling at Minneapolis 
mostly around 90 to 92 cents per bushel. 





| 
| The domestic crop of rye is passing | 
| 


rapidly into consuming channels at prices | 


been received at the principal markets to | 
| the first of October compared with about | 
and about | 


at | 
| about 61,500,000 bushels but stocks in | 


market stocks have been only slightly | 


| mills and exporters have competed for | 


Export sales were | 


last year, totaling 7,723,000 bushels com- | 
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| Housewives Are Unfamiliar With Varieties 
| In Buying Apples for Home Consumption 


Only Classifications Generally Recognized Are “Eating” 
and “Cooking” Kinds, Says Survey. 


in New York City designate brands when 


y order é »s ally rec izing | ara e : : 
they order apples, generally recognizing | more selective in their applt buying than 


only two classifications, “Eating” or 
“cooking” apples, according to a state- 
ment by the Department of Agriculture 
based on a recent survey of consumer 
demand by the New York Food Market- 
ing Research Council an&the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Only 8 of over 800 varieties grown 
are actually known and preferred 
by any.number of persons, the state- 
ment says. Of the apples bought by 
3,000 representative families, 57 per cent 
are eaten raw. 


**Eating” or “‘Cooking’” Apples | i 
} 1es 
| McIntosh as first choice, 


Demanded by Housewives 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Of the three hundred to four hundred 
varieties of apples grown in the United 
| States, only 
in any consequence by the New 
public, and of those varieties only 8 are 
known and preferred by a considerable 
number of persons. 

The New York City consumer is un- 


familiar with types and varieties of ap- | 
| lies 
| into apple sauce, 13 per cent baked, 11 | 


ples he eats, and buys on the basis of 
appearance and recommendation of the 
retail merchant. Few consumers know 
the difference between eastern and west- 
| ern apples, and the different trade and 
brand names. 

An apple to most housewives is cither 


an “eating” or “cooking” 


buy ap- 
less than 
mention 
designating 


they 
and 

they 

of 


politan district declared 
ples by variety names, 
15 per cent declared 
“brand” as @ = means 

orders, 

The survey indicated that in 
cases, in the selection of a retail me- 
dium, preferences and size of purchases, 
consumers are influenced by habit, ra- 
cial custom and size of income. Most 
families patronize the fruit and vege- 
table store for apples; other retail out- 
lets in order of importance being the 


fruit stand, push cart, chain grocery and | 


unit grocery. Families with small in- 


comes patronize the fruit stand and push | 


cart, mainly, whereas those in the middle 


| 
} 
Only 15 per cent of the housewives | 
| 
| 


| ilies having small 





apple. Only | 
750 housewives out of 3,000 representa- | 
tive families in all parts of the metro- | 


most | 


and high income groups buy from the 


| fruit and vegetable stores and grocers. 


The Jewish people were found to be 


are other races, 58 per cent of the Jew- 
ish families preferring McIntosh as an 
eating apple. Preferences among other 


racial groups vary between Baldwin. Mc- | 
Intosh, Delicious, Spitzenberg and Wine- | 


SaR. 

“Red,” “yellow’* and “green” 
are characteristic of the replies of a 
large proportion of the Italian and col- 
ored American families, and also of fam- 


that apple buying by these groups is 
primarily on the basis of appearance. 
Varieties of apples preferred by fami- 
of medium 
followed by 
Baldwin, Delicious, Northern Spy and 
Winesap, The high income group prefer 


| the Delicious, which is one of the fan- 
15 varieties are preferred | 
York | 


ciest apples reaching the market other 
varieties meeting the demand of this 
class in order of importance being Bald- 
win, Spitzenberg, Winesap and Me- 
Intosh. 

The survey showed that 57 per cent 
of the apples bought by the 3,000 fami- 
are eaten raw, 15 per cent made 


per cent in pies, and 3 epr cent in sal- 
Seventy-two per cent of the apples 
As 


ads. 
bought by Italians are eaten raw. 


| the family income increases there is 4 | 
tendency toward a decrease in raw Con- | 


sumption of apples, the families with 


large incomes preparing 56 pex cent of | 


the apples they consume, While those 


with small incomes prepare only 40 per | 
| Greening, 

Apples are bought to supply only im- | 
mediate needs, buying by the bushel or | 
| barrel being evidently a thing | 
Most families buy 12 apples at a} 
time, although many but in units of half | 


cent of their fruit. 


past. 


dozen and smaller. 


Cooking apples usually are bought by | 
the pound, the usual quantity being three 
the de- 


pounds. For cooking purposes 
mand is for green apples among v igtually 


| all families, this, need being supplied by 
the Greening variety, although not so 


stated by a large number of house- 
wives. The only other variety in de- 
mand for cooking is the Baldwin, about 


The cigarette preferred by 


experienced smokers 


In the remarkable growing popu- 
larity of the cigarette, many brands 
have bid for favor, but Camel con- 


tinues to lead by billions. 


Quality put it there—quality keeps 


it there. 





incomes, signifying | 


purchasing power are | 


| remained 





of the | 


— 


Estimate for Fund + 
To Fight Corn Borer 
Remains Incomplete 


Appropriation to Be Recoms 
mended When Final Data 
on 1927 Campaign Is 
Collected. 

The Department of Agriculture has 


made no estimates for recommendation 
to Congress to spend on the 1928 corn 


| borer campaign, it was stated orally Oc- 
apples | 


tober 17 by the Director of Scientifie 
Work, Dr. A. F. Woods. Dr. Woods was 
in charge of the recent fight for control 
of the corn borer and directed the ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress for the purpose. 

“Our work to this date has been 
chiefly devoted to research and questions 
of quarantine,” Dr. Woods said, “but 
eyen on this phase of the subject we 
have formulated no estimates for pro- 
posed expenditures. On the continua- 
tion of the campaigns for protecting the 
commercial corn crop next year, no esti- 
mates have been made, nor can they 
be until all data on results of this year’s 
fight have been received and studied.” 

Dr. Woods said that about $1,200,000 
of the $10,000,000 appropri 
ated for the 1927 campaign. 


15 per cent of the high income group 
desiring this apple. 

Fifty-one per cent of the housewives 
said they could not identify a single 
variety of apple at the dealer’s store. 
Most of those who claimed a knowledge 
of varieties said they could identify but 
a single one. 

Among varieties named, the McIntosh 
was the most popular, followed by the 
Baldwin, Snow, Delicious, 
Northern Spy, Winesap, Spitzenberger, 
Newtown Pippin, Russet, Jonathan and 
Rome Beauty. Few families could name 
a single brand of apple. 

There appears from the survey to be 
a general acceptance of the apple as a 
necessity in the diet of children. The 
chief reason for buying apples is “health- 
ful qualities,” more than 50 “per cent of 
the housewives reporting this as the 
primary reason for eating apples. 

The next reason is taste. A small 
number of housewiyes reported economy, 
as the principal reason for buying ap- 


; ples. 
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If all cigarettes were as good as Camel 

you wouldn't hear anything about 

special treatments to make cigareties 

good for the throat. INothing takes the 
blace of choice tobaccos. 
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‘Railroads 


Central Pacific Line 
Would Abandon Short 


Track in California 


Construction of Cut-Off De- 
clared to Make Continued 
Operation Considera- 
ble Loss. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a certificate authorizing the 


Central Pacific Railway and the South- 
ern Pacific Company, lessee, to abandon 
the line from Weed to Grass Lake, Calif., 
20.5 miles. The full text of the report 
of Division 4, in Finance Docket No. 
6402, dated October 8, follows: 

Division 4, Commissioners Meyer, East- 
man, and Woodlock. By Division 4: 

The Central Pacific Railway Company 
and the Southern Pacific Company, les- 
see, on July 5, 1927, filed a joint appli- | 
cation under paragraph (8) of section 1 | 
of the act for a certificate that the pres- 
ent and future public convenienve and 
necessity permit the abandonment by 
them of a line of railroad commencing 
at engineer station 100+00, in the north- 
west quarter of section 31, township 42 
north, range 4 west, M. D. M., on the 
applicants’ existing line at or near Weed, 
and extending to engineer station 45+17 | 
in the southeast quarter of section 33, 
township 44 north, range 3 west, M. D. | 
M., at or near Grass Lake, a distance | 
of 20.587 miles, all in Siskiyou County, | 
Calif. The Railroad Commission of the 
State of California has advised us that | 
it did not desire to offer any objection to 
the granting of the application, and no 
protests have been received. The line 
is owned by the Ceneral Pacific and is 
operated by the Southern Pacific under 





lease. 
New Route Completed. 

By constructing the Natron-Cutoff, au- 
thorized by our certificate issued in Fi- | 
nance Docket No. 2873, 82 I. C. C. 185, 
the Central Pacific completed a new 
through route, sometimes known as the 
Cascade line, between Weed and Eugene, 
Oreg., via Klamath Falls, Oreg. The | 
southern segment of this new route from 
Weed to Grass Lake, was originally built 
as a logging road, with heavy grades and 
sharp curvature. In Construction of 
Black Butte Cut-off by C. P. Ry., 99 I. C. 
C. 780, we granted authority to the Cen- 
tral Pacific to construct a line of lighter | 
grades and curves, extending from Grass | 
Lake to Black Butte, a station on the old 
main line. Shasta Division, about four | 
miles south of Weed. This cut-off was 
completed in the autumn of 1926. 

The applicants now desire to abandon 
the old line from a point about two miles 
north of Weed to its junction with the 
new line near Grass Lake. They rep- 
resent that nearly all of the traffic has 
been diverted to the cut-off, and that the 
maintenance and operation of the line | 
they propose to abandon is a needless | 
expense. Excluding bridge traffic, the | 
main traffic formerly handled between 
Weed and Grass Lake was that of the | 
Weed Lumber Company, which operates 
at Weed. 

Little Shipping Over Line. 
this company was 
cut-off on September | 
the only freight 
old line has come 
ions, one 
er at Pineland, 


The business of 
transferred to the 
1, 1926. Since then 
movement over the 
from two small logging oper: 
at Morrison and the oil 
and from two sand plants at Hoey. The 
logging industries have agreed with the } 
applicants to move their plants to near- 
by stations on the cut-off when the old 
line is discontinued. It is represented 
that the two sand plants can readily be 
moved to a station on the cut-off about 
two miles from their present site. There 
are three or four small farms that oc- 
casionally ship from Evans. It is stated 
that they can ship conveniently either 
from Weed or from C a station on 
the cut-off. 

Excluding the population of temporary 
lumber camps, and the employes of the 
two sand plants, it is represented by the 
applicants that there are not more than 
25 people in the whole territory tributary 
to the line to be abandoned, and that all 
of them can be served equally well at 
Weed or Cascade. 


ascade, 


Operation Loss Heavy. 

In 1926 freight handled to and from | 
points on the old line between Weed and | 
Grass Lake comprised 59,780 tons of 
logs, 19,119 tons of sand and gravel, | 
4,937 tons of water, 168 tons of lum- 
ber and ties, 668 tons of miscellaneous, 
and 292 tons of less-than-carload mer- 
chandise. The number 
carried to and from points in this ter- 
ritory was 205, yielding a revenue of 
$71 for movement between Weed and 
Grass Lake. The applicants estimate 
that the revenues assignable to 
this segment, excluding through 
ness, were $15,146.06; that railway op- 
erating expenses were $46,474.95, and 


of 
ol 


gross 


other income charges $10,104.55, making | 


the loss of net railway operating income 
$41,433.44. Revenues are assigned on 
a mileage prorate basis. 


Expenses are estimated as equal, per | 


mile, to the average cost for branch lines 
of the applicants’ Shasta division. This 
basis of estimate is not very satisfac- 


tory, but the result is sufficient for the | 
The line which | 


purposes of this case. 
the applicants seek to abandon does not 


serve any substantial public convenience, | 


and can be operated only at a loss. 
Upon the facts presented we find thXt 
the present and future public convenience 
and necessity permit the abandonment 
by the applicants of the line of railroad 
in Siskiyou County, Calif., described in 
the application. A certificate to that 
effect will be issued. Such certificate 
“Will provide that it shall take effect and 
be in force from and after 30 days from 
its date. Suitable provision will be made 
therein for the cancellation of tariffs. 


Protest on Freight | 


| and carrots, 


| tables were 


| loads, 


passengers | 


busi- | 
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Rate Decisions 


Number of Railway Employes | Increases; 
Total Compensation Paid Slightly Less 


Statistics Announced for July, 1927, Show Class I Roads 
Had 1,823,335 Workers Who Earned $249,314,967,. 


The total number of employes re- 
ported by Class I railways as of the 
middle of the month of July, 1927, was 
1,823,385, an increase of 1,845, or 0.1 
per cent over the number reported for 


| 


the preceding month, according to the | 


monthly summary of railway wage 
statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The total compensation, $249,314,967, 
shows a decrease of 0.7 per cent. 


| December . .. 


Compared with the returns for the ; 
corresponding month last year, the num- | 


ber of employes reported for July, 1927, 


decreased 1.8 per cent, and the total | 


compensation decreased 2.1 per cent. 


LE ss Sass 


The number of employes of various | 


classes at the middle of the month, the 
number of hours per working day, and 


Number of employes at middle of month: 


Executives, officials and staff assistants......... 


Professional, clerical and general 
Maintenance of way and structures 


Maintenance of equipment and stores .... 


Transportation (other than train, engine and yard) 
Transportation (ydmstrs., switch tenders, hostlers) 


Transportation (train and engine service) 


POC 805 68 ¥e.6 6 50S HET 
* Decrease. 


Number of hours per working day: 


Executives, officials and staff assistants......... 


Professional, clerical and general 
Maintenance of way and structures 


Maintenance of equipment and stores........... 
Transportation (other than train, engine and yard) 
| Transportation (ydmstrs., 


Transportation (train and engine service) 


SOG cath aes eee ees 
* Decrease. 


Rate of Beets Upheld 


Tariff on Vegetables Shipped 
From Rio Grande East 
Called Unreasonable. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has just made public on October 14 a de- 


| cision holding that the rates on beets 
with | 


which are shipped 
clipped tops from the lower Rio Grande | 
Valley of Texas to eastern and New 
England States, are unreasonable. 


Reasonabie rates are prescribed for 


| the future and reparation awarded on 
| past shipments to the eomplainants in 


Docket No. 15959, vegetable growers and 
jobbers who brought a complaint against 
the present rates in June, 1924. 
Refrigeration charges on these vege- 
found not unreasonable or 


unjustly discriminatory. The findings 


| presented by the Commission in its re- 


port on the proceeding, read: 

We find that the through transporta- 
tion rates and carrots wth 
“clipped tops,” in straight or mixed car- 
from the valley to destinations 
east of the ) ssippi River and north 
of the Ohio yr were, are, and for | 
the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent teat the factors or arbitraries for 
the haul east of the Mississippi River 
in official territory exceeded, exceed, or 
may exceed those contemporaneously 
applicable on beets or carrots, “without 
tops,” but that they were not and are 
not unduly prejudicial. 

In Consolidated Southwestern 
123 I. C. C. 203, the Commission 
scribed maximum carload rates on fruits 
and vegetables, rated class C in western 
classification, including beets and car- 
rots, without tops, 27.5 per cent of first 
class. From and to the points herein 
involved that basis will result in lower 
rates than those sought by complainant. 
When the rates on beets and carrots 


on beeis 


Cases, 


pre- 


| without tops are revised in accordance 


with the order in that case, defendants 
will be expected to apply the same rates 
on beets and carrots with “clipped tops.” 

We further find that complainants and 
interveners who are parties of record 
herein, and who paid and bore the freight 


| charges on shipments delivered or ten- 


dered for delivery within two years 
prior to the filing of their respective 
complaints or petitions, have been dam- 
aged thereby in the amount of the dif- 
ference between the charges paid and 
those which would have accrued at the 
rates herein found reasonable; and that 
they are entitled to reparation with in- 
terest. They should comply with Rule 
V of the Rules of Practice. 

We further find that on this record 
the refrigeration charges assailed on 
beets and carrots, in straight or mixed 
carloads, are not unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial. 

An appropriate order for the future 
will be entered. 


St. Louis Southwestern 
Asks Authority for Bonds 


The St. Louis Southwestern Railway 


| has applied to the Interstate Commerce 


Commission for authority nominally to 
issue $1,285,000 of first terminal and uni- 


in the company’s treasury until further 
order. 

The purpose is partially to reimburse 
the treasury for expenditures on capital 
account during the year 1926 for im- 
provements, additions and betterments 
to its property. 


switch tenders, hostlers) 


the number and total compensation of 
employes by months for the past year, 
are shown in the following tables from 
the Commission’s statement: 

Total number of employes and their 
compensation: 

1926— 
OUAY ere geet 
August .... 
September .. 
October .... 
November . 


Employes 
1,857,219 
1,853,070 
1,855,193 
1,866,115 

. 1,877,954 

1,778,864 


Total 


256,761,368 
254,264,521 
263,068,531 
252,494,496 
252,939,491 | 
1927— 
January .... 
February... 
ere 


1,724,243 
1,720,520 
1,730,661 
1,758,471 
1,798,141 
1,821,490 
1,823,335 


244,565,629 | 
228,171,570 | 
249,655,580 | 
243,652,463 

249,146,236 | 
251,069,719 | 
249,314,967 | 


Wd 6 s.6 666s 
i eee 
July . 


$254,617,654 | 


Shipping 


Soft Coal Production 
| Is Increased During 


Week of October 8 


Larger Output of Bituminous 
Product Is Offset by De- 
crease of 48,000 Tons 
of Anthracite. 


Production of bituminous coal in- 
| creased 2,2 
| declined 2.9 per cent during the week 
ended October 8, according to the weekly 
coal statement of the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, just 
public. 


The total production of soft coal dur- 





tons, an increase of 221,000 tons or 2.2 


per cent over the revised estimates for | 


the previous week. 


Preliminary telegraphic returns indi- | 


| eate a continuation of the increased rate 


Increase over | 
June, 1927 July, 1926 | 
31 217 | 
703 *4,217 
4,975 13,912 | 
*3,125 *27,256 | 
109 *4,639 | 
159 *717 | 
*1,008 *11,185 


*33,884 | 


July, 1927 
17,065 
282,554 
487,429 
489,984 
206,027 
23,516 


1,845 


| of output, the statement says. 
on Monday and Tuesday of the week of | 


Loadings 


October 10 to 15 amounted to approxi- 
mately 66,126 cars as against 63,066 


cars on the corresponding days of the | 


preceding week. 


The total production of anthracite dur- 
ing the week ended October 8 is esti- | 
Compared | 
with the output for the preceding week, | 


mated at 1,593,000 net tons. 


this shows a decrease of 48,000 tons of 
2.9 per cent. 
ever, 


| of September—266,000 tons. 


Increase over 
June, 1927 July, 1926 | 
2,988 3,116 | 
55,825 *17,310 | 
45,732 124,362 
35,535 *179,550 | 
88,322 5,807 
15,182 *1,285 
132,730 — *67,884 | 


July, 1927 
143,610 
2,371,815 
3,998,143 
4,021,565 
1,888,669 
226,922 
3,030,697 


15,681,421 


376,312 *132,744 | 


| Decisions 

| on 

| Railroad Financing 

| By Interstate Commerce 
| Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
October 15 announced that Division 4 


| had approved reports and orders in un- 


contested finance docket cases as fol- 
lows: 

F. D. No. 2853. Authorizing the Great 
Northern Railway to issue $20,000,000 
of general mortgage 432 per cent gold 
bonds, Series E, to be drawn down in 
lieu of a like amount of 4% per cent 
bonds, Series D, heretofore authorized, 
and to be sold at not less than 97 per 
cent of par and accrued interest. The 
proceeds are to be used to reimburse | 
applicant’s treasury. 

F. D. No. 6495. Authorizing the At- 
lantic Coast Line Company to issue $2,- 
940,000 of capital stock, consisting of 
58,800 shares of stock of & par value 
of $50 a share, to be sold at not less 
than par and the proceeds used for the | 
applicant’s lawful corporate purposes. 

F. D. No. 6406. Authorizing the Mis- 
Pacific Railroad to acquire and 
operate in interstate commerce lines of 
railroad in Williamson County, Illinois, 
extending from Marion through Energy 
to Hafer, a distance of approximately 8 
miles; a branch line from Energy to the | 
south corpor limits of Herrin, 1.47 

ing or spur track in 

, 0.35 mile in length. 

No. 6162. Authorizing the 

Gainesville Midland Railroad to operate | 

in terstate commerce under trackage | 

rights over the lines of the Seaboard 

Air Line Rail ay and Athens Terminal 
Company in Clark County, Ga. 

I. D. No. 6506. Authorizing the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania to 
acquire the properties of the Summer- 
ville Telephone Company. 


souri 


Effective Date of Rates 
On Fruit Is Postponed 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
of a depression in an agricultural in- 
dustry, were confiscatury. 

Later the Great Northern and other 
northern transcontinental railroads asked 
for a further hearing in the case if it 
was intended to apply the reductions 
via north Pacific coast gateways In its 
order made public October 17 the Com- 
mission has modified the order to show | 
that rates via such gateways are ex- 
cepted. 

The full text of the order, dated Octo- 
ber 14, follows: 

No, 19180. California Growers’ and 
Shippers’ Protective League v. Southern 
Pacific Company et ai. Upon further 
consideration of the record in the abova 
entitled proceeding, and of the petition 
filed October 1, 1927, by Great Northern 
Railway Company and other defendants 


| for modification of the order of July 20, | 


| Pacific coast gateways. 


1927: 

It is ordered, That the order hereto- | 
fore entered in this proceeding dated 
July 20, 1927, which was by its terms 
effective October 10, 1927, and which 
was modified by order dated September 
19, 1927, so as to become effective No- 
vember 10, 1927, be and it is hereby, | 
further modified so as to become effec- 
tive December 10, 1927. 

It is further ordered, That the said or- 


ee | der of July ¢ it is reby 
fying snsetanes. ME tend, te be bald | der of July 20, 1927, be, and it is hereby, 


further modified by inserting after the 
word “transportation,” in both the sec- 


ond and third paragraphs of said order | 


the words, “except over routes via north 

And it is further ordered, That in all 
other respects the saia order shall re- 
main in full force and effect. 


| ber 4, 1927. 


The output of by-product coke in the 


30 days of September amounted to 3,- | 


602,000 tons, a decrease when compared 
with the 31 days of August of 63,000 
tons, or 1.7 per cent. The average daily 
rate of production however, 
from 118,225 tons in August to 120,067 
tons in September, a gain of 1.6 per 
cent. The September production was 


the highest yet recorded for that month 


Toll Was Collected on 540 Vessels in September While 
33 Vessels Passed Through Locks on October 1. 


with the exception of September, 1926. 
Out of 79 plants, 78 were active, and 


| these plants produced slightly more than | 
| 80 per cent of the capacity. 

There was a rather sharp decrease in | 
The | 


pig iron production in September. 
total output was 2,774,949 gross tons, or 
92,498 tons per day, against 2,947,276 


tons, or 95,073 tons per day in August. | 


The decrease in the daily rate amounted 
to 2.7 per cent. 
duction has been declining steadily, and 


in September the daily rate reached its | 


lowest point since September, 1925. 


ing September also declined, the total 
for the month—457,000 tons. 


August. The daily rate of 17,577 tons 
for the 26: working days shows a de- 


the 27 working days in August. 

Output of all coke was 4,059,000 tons, 
of which 89 per cent was contributed 
by by-product ovens, and 11 per cent 
by beehive ovens. 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public | 


October 17 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 

No. 12556. J. F. Bloom & Company v. 
Director General, as agent, et al.; de- 
cided October 4, 1927. Upon further 
hearing, findings in original report, 80 
LS. Ge 
charged east of Chicago or the Missis- 
sippi River on certain shipments of 
dressed granite and granite monuments, 
in carloads, from Barre and South Rye- 
gate, Vt., to Jmaha, Nebr., Douglas and 
Casper, Wyo., and th. the through rate 
charged on one carlo,« of hammered and 
chiseled granite from Mount Airy, N. C., 


| to Lander, Wyo., were inapplicable, re- 
* 


versed in part. 
Shipments which moved prior to Fed- 
eral control found to have been. barred. 
Subject to the exception stated in the 
penultimate paragraph of the _ report, 


rates charged on shipments from Barre | 


and South Ryegate to Omaha found ap- 

plicable, and not unreasonable. 

plaint dismissed. 
No. 12798. 


Galveston Commercial 


| Association v. Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio Railway Company et al.; | 


decided October 8, 1927. Requirement in 


report on further hearing, 128 I. C. C. | 
349, that the new schedules filed in com- | 


pliance with findings therein should con- 
tain no rate applicable on import, ex- 
port, or coastwise traffic which will ex- 
ceed the corresponding reasonable max- 


imum rate from and tu the same points | 


prescribed or approved in Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases. 123 I. C. C. 203, 


plus established wharfage and handling | 
charges at the port, temporarily waived. | 


No. 15027. Peyton Packing Company 


et al. v. Arizona Eastern Railroad Com- | 


pany et al.; decided October 4, 1927. 
Interstate rates on fresh meats 
packing-house products, in less than car- 
loads or peddled-car quantities, from El 
Pasc, Tex., to points in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. Original report 
100 I. C. C. 4. 


No. 15595, Chevrolet Motor Company | 


of St. Louis et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad Company et al.; decided Octo- | 
Upon further hearing repa- 
| ration awarded on shipments of auto- 


mabile bow sockets, in carloads, made 


on and after June 10, 1923, from and to | 


points named in the original report, 109 
Lc. C. 184. 

No. 18516, Western Shade Cloth Com- 
pany v. Atlanta & West Point Railroad 
Company et al.; decided September 27, 
1927. Rate on shade cloth, in carloads, 
| from Chicago IIl., to Atlanta, Ga.. found 
| unreasonable. Reasonable rate pre- 

scribed for future and reparation 

awarded, 
No. 12076, Armour and Company vy. 


per cent while anthracite | 


made | 


ing the week is estimated at 10,280,000 








The daily average, how- | 
was the same as for the month |! 


increased | 


For six months pro- | 


| follows in full text: 
The production of beehive coke dur- | 
| ing an aggregate net tonnage of 143,196, 
being 30,- | 
000 tons, or 6 per cent, less than that of | 
on ®e day’s traffic totaled $136,861.31, | 
| not including tolls of $.75 on a launch. 
crease of about 2.5 per cent when com- | 
pared with the rate of 18,037 tons for | 


| through the canal. 

| of commercial transits was established 
| made May 
| was collected. 


| the traffic of October 1, 1927, by direc- 


; Atlantic 
| Pacific to Atlantic 


283, that the fifth-class rates | 


Com- 


and | 


Construction 


| American Autos Most Dependable 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 
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Automotive Industry 


a eee ae = oe es enero 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
October 14. 
(Made Public October 17, 1927.) 


Leadership in Foreign Markets Is Ascribed 
to Superior Service Given by Machines 
Made in United States. 


By H. O. SMITH, 
Chief, Automotive Division, 
Department of Commerce. 


AMERICAN automobile products 

continue to maintain their 
strength and lead in the competitive 
markets in the world. 


The value of these products ex- 
ported during the first eight months 
of 1927 was 25 per cent greater or 
$56,500,000 more than in the same 
period of 1926. 


The popularity of the American 
made motor car abroad is not based 
upon appearance and price alone, 
although they are outstanding be- 
cause of both the appearance and 
the value they represent. 
ae 


*  % 


T is by comparison in service with 

all other makes that the Amen- 
can car stands out most conspicu- 
ously. This product is a homogene- 
ous unit developed in the school of 
a large experience, a vast country 
with all kinds of roads, and in the 
hands of the average American, 
without expert knowledge of me- 
chanics. 


The service has been built into 
these cars to an extent which makes 
them comparatively free from trou- 
ble, so long as they are kept lubri- 
cated and given the ordinary atten- 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$2,182,272.55 
1,035,404.70 


829,998.91 
5,015,780.68 
9,063,456.84 
1,703,900.00 

459,773,291.48 


the 


tion necessary to keep ma- 
chinery in order. 
ae at 
HERE is an erroneous but very 
common practice of associating 
mass production with a cheap prod- 
uct, In so far as the article is 
cheap because of elimination of 
waste, the idea is correct, but be- 
hind mass production of such an 
article as the motor car there must 
be standardization, and a high de- 
gree of accuracy is necessary in or- 
der to have the various parts fit 
and work together. Precision is one 
of the key notes to the success of 
this product of the American manu- 
facturer which ‘is outstanding the 
world over. 


Total ordinary receipts 
‘ Public-debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day... 
— as 
470,540,648.27 
Expenditures, 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 


$6,280,064.64 
351,573.77 
291,293.05 
72,522.15 


258,223.48 
448,108.77 


38,885.52 


Investment 
98,243.67 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Public-Jebt expenditures 
chargeable against 
ordinary receipts 
Other public-debt expen- 
ditures 
Balance today,.. 


The American car is a standard- 
ized precision production which is 
a wonder to the world. 

at og * 

AMERICAN industries are defi- 
“™ nitely aided in the development 
and maintenance of the foreign 
markets, by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, to a de- 
gree not equaled by any other 
country. 


With the motor car industry, 
service is given prime consideration 
at home and abroad, and this is very 
largely responsible for the stand- 
ing and popularity of American 
cars the world over. 


6,942,697.51 


1,500,000.00 


2,646,036.80, 
459,451,913.96 


eeeeeee 


Total .....00. 470,540,648.27 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, October 17.— The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: October 17, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 





A new high record for daily average , 


| transits was established in September | 
; or a total tolls collection of $2,294,499.04. | 


and all records for traffic handled in a 
single day were broken on October 1 at j| 
the Panama Canal, according to a state- | 
ment issued October 17 by the office of 
the Panama Canal in Washington, which | 


Thirty-three commercial vessels, hav- 


Panama Canal measurement, transited | 
the canal on October 1. Combined tolls 


In point of number of commercial tran- | 
sits and tolls collected, this establishes | 
new high records for one day’s traffic | 


The previous high record for number 


December 29, 1926, with 29 transits, and 
the previous high record for tolls was 
25, 1923, when $136,604.77 


The following is a statement showing 


tion: 
Tolls 
$81,325.06 | 
55,536.25 


Vessels 


to Pacific 19 


$136,861.31 

In addition to the commercial vessels, | 
a submarine and a mine-planter of the | 
United States Navy, and two vessels 
transiting solely for repairs, made the 





passage from Atlantic to Pacific, and a | 


launch transited from Pacific to Atlantic 
on October 1. 


Average Toll Paid 
Estimated at $4,248 


During the month of September, 1927, 
540 commercial vessels and 9 small | 
launches transited the canal. Tolls on 


Shipment of Cotton 
Received From Bahia 


Is First to 
Uniied States 


Brazilian 


Be Exported to 
Since 1922 


from Port. 


The first shipment of cotton in five 
years has come to the United States 
from Bahia, Brazil, the American Consul 
there, Howard Donovan, has reported to 
the Department of Commerce. His re- 
port in full follows: 

The first shipment of cotton from 
Bahia, Brazil, to the United States since 
1922 was made recently, when 209,680 
pounds of long staple cotton having a 
declared value of $26,345, were sent to | 
New York. The last previous shipment, 
that of 1922, amounted to 210,214 pounds 
valued at $38,203. 

Bahia ordinarily does not produce 
enough cotton to meet the requirements 
of the local mills. This, however, is 
somewhat difficult to check as a certain 


amount of Bahia cotton goes to the mills | 
| in the 


State of Minas Geraes via the 
Sao Francisco River, this route offering 
an easier outlet than the long haul down 
the same river to Joazeiro and thence by 
rail to the city of Bahia. 
According to the report, it 


is not 


thought that there are any possibilities | 


for the expansion of this movement from 
Bahia to the United States as it is only 


when prices are exceptionally low that | 


shipments are profitable. According to 


statistics contained in the annual mes- | 
sage of the Governor of Bahia for 1926 | 


the total production of the State was 
14,193,760 pounds. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Company, Di- 


rector General, as agent et al.; decided | 


October 1927. Basis of rates pro- 
vided for subsequent to original report 


9 
U, 


New Records Established at Panama Canal 
For Day’s Traffic and Average Transits 


| was $4,248.95, as 
| 187.92, for the month of August, 1927. 


| during the previous month, August, 1927. | 


| $75,346.12 during the record month. The 


| August ....... 


| Trade Agreement Between 


| granted absolute and unconditional most- 





and now in effect found not unreason- 
able. Original report 91 I. C. C. 75. 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 

purpose of assessment and collection of 

duties upon merchandise imported into the 

| United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

| in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) .......a0 eeseeee 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

| Denmark (kfone)........ 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 


-14096 
.1393 
-007270 
-029627 
evecce -2680 
4.8693 
.025183 
.0392 
2387 
-013262 
.4022 
-1748 
-0546 
-2633 
1123 
-0496 
-006214 
.1716 
-2693 
1929 
-017608 


the commercial vessels aggregated $2, 
294,432.34, and on the launches, $66.70, 


The daily average number of transits 
of seagoing vessels for the month was 
18 and the daily average tolls collection, | Holland (guilder) 
$76,481.08. The average amount of tolls | Hungary (pengo).....+++.+ re 
paid by each of the commercial transits | Italy (lira)... 


a ss Norway (krone) 
compared with $4,- Poland (zloty) 


Portugal (escudd) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 

| China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Pelyang 
Chins (Yuan dollar)... 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. 

North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

daily average of transits in September Cuba (peso) 


18, is the highest recorded to, date for | eee Meee cacti. 
any month. | South America: 

In the following tabulation the num- | Argentina (gold) 
ber of commercial transits and the eae can” 
amount of tolls collected are shown for 
the first nine months of the current cal- | 


Uruguay (peso) 
endar year. | American Aircraft Exports 


Total $200,000 in July 
American aircraft exports amounted 
to nearly $200,000 during July, the De- 
partment of Commerce announced Octo- 
ber 15 in a statement which follows in 
full text: 
2.215,515.99 | United States exports of airraft prod- 
543 2974 040.55 {| ucts during July were valued at $191,- 
540 2994 432 34 | 094, according to the Automotive Divis- 
aera ; ion of the Department of Commerce. 
Exports consisted of one plane valued 
at $11,354, 19 aircraft engines valued 
| at $148,767 and aircraft parts valued at 
$30,973. Germany was the principal 
; purchaser- with imports valued at 
| $71,080. 


With respect to the number of com- 
mercial transits, September was the sec- 
ond largest month since the opening 
of the canal, the record being 543, made 


6452 
-6310 
-6202 
-6510 
-4898 
-4483 
-4450 
-4417 
3642 
-4652 
-5604 


The tolls collection on the 540 transits 
in September was the second highest 
in the history of the canal, being ex- 
ceeded by December, 1923, when $2,- 
335,729.81 was collected. While the 
tolls collection for the month was lower 
than for December, 1923, the average 
per day was higher, being $76,481.08, 
as compared with the daily average of 


dol.). 


1.000983 
-999492 
-476833 
-998406 


9721 
1191 
-1220 
1.0173 





Totals for month. 

Transits. Tolls. | 
443 $1,984,760.68 | 
449 1,994,860.82 
496 2,217,913.20 | 
464 2,065,206.92 
471 2,066,070.73 
455 1,970,377.97 
509 


January 
February 
BEGPCH js veces 
ADV 5 .0's's 
May ..c.e- 
June... 

July 


September 


Totals. ...... 4,379 19,083,179.20 


India and Spain in Force 


| Do You Use Your 
Washington 
Experts? 


Their Services Cost You Nothing. 


The United States Daily has a 
staff of 47 experts ready to dig up 
for you in the Washington bureaus 
of the Government information on 
almost any conceivable subject; 
particularly information relating to 
business, production, manufactur- 
ing, distribution and advancement of 
trade in general. Their services are 
yours for the asking. 

You receive The United States 
Daily. Do you realize that you 
can command the _ information 
gathering services of its highly 
trained staff through the Inquiry 
Division? 

Address you queries to the In- 
quiry Division of The United States 


The Government of British India has 


favored-nation treatment to the products 
of Spain entering its ports, thereby ac- 
quiring similar rights tor the products 
of British India entering Spain, as agreed 
in the commercial convention between 
Spain and the United Kingdom, effective 
as of April 24, 1927, the Commercial 
Attache at Madrid, C. A. Livengood, has 
reported to the Department of Commerce. 


European Shipping Service 
Is Opened to Tientsin 


The Hulda; a 10,000-ton pasSenger and 
freight motorship, of the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd Bremen Line, making its maiden 
voyage to the Far East recently, opened 
a new service between European ports 
and Tientsin, according to a report from 
the Vice Consul at Tientsin, Angus I. 
Ward, made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The vessel made the trip 
from Genoa to the Chinese city in 39 
days, two days shorter than the sched- | 
uled time, the report states. | 


EL REGISTRO COMERCIAL PANAMERICANO 


(The Pan American Trade List) 
Copyright, 1927. Cable Address: Patiist. 
The Pan American Trade List is a specialized contact service for exporters en- 
gaged in Inter-American trade. : . : 

Registry in the Pat American Trade List means that you firm is kept before 
buyers in South America as one agreeing to use the Decimal Metric Terms in 
your Latin Americafi shipping documents, in response to their formal request 
of May 11. ; 

This registration enables you to compete on equal terms with your competitors 
who have learned the importance of the Metric System in Inter-American ex- 
port trade. 

Twenty Southern republics are cooperating through consular agents and trade or- 
ganizations to place this Trade List in the hands of Latin American buyers, Busi- 
ness is sure to follow registry in this list. ; 

Full details of this service and copics of the resolutions of May 11 mailed on 


request. 
- THE PAN AMERICAN TRADE LIST 
S. J. Macfarren, Director 
1001 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Investments 


@ 


Banking 


Reporting Members 
Of Reserve System 
Add to Investments 


Time Deposits Reported to | 


Have Increased While Net 
Demand Deposits Were 
Reduced. 


The Federal Reserve Board's condi- 


tion statement of 660 reporting mem- 
ber banks in leadings cities, as of Oc- 
tober 12, announced by the Board Oc- 
tober 17, shows an increase of $11,000,- 
000 in investments and of $19,000,000 
000 in time deposits, and declines of 
$53,000,000 in loans and discounts, $9,- 
000,000 in net demand deposits, and 


33,000,000 in borrowings from the Fed- | Department. 


eral reserve banks. 
Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
inited States Government obligations, 
ent $93,000,000 lower than a week ago, 


the principal changes being a decline of ! 


$97,000,000 in the New York district and 
an increase of $15,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district. “All other” loans and dis- 


counts increased $40,000,000 during the | 


week, increases of $17,000,000 in the 
New York district, $8,000,000 each in the 
Boston, Atlanta and San Francisco dis- 
tricts and of $5,000,000 in the Philadel- 
phia district being offset in part by. a 
decline of $9,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
trict. 

Holdings of United States securities 
and of other bonds, stocks and securities 








| ment of State. 


Foreign Loans 


Department of State Claims Authority 


To Pass on Loans to Foreign Nations | 


Declares It Assumes No Power Reserved to Congress in 
Scrutinizing Private Transactions. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


in the American market is assuming an , power here in Wasl.ington because of 
any concern for these international bank- 


They manage to take care of them- 
My protest is against another 
dangerous centralization of power in the 
Federal Government, and particularly 
usurpation of a power 
which the executive government is not 
exercised 
without responsibility or subject to re- 
view, may easily be frightfully pros- 


increasing importance and on account of | 
the bearing of such operations upon the 
proper. conduct of affairs, it is hoped 
that American concerns that contemplate 
making foreign loans will inform the 
Department of State in due time of the 
essentiai facts and of subsequent devel- 
opments of importance. Responsible 
American bankers will be competent to 
determine what information they should 
furnish end when it should be supplied.” | 
Secretary Kellogg does not believe that 
the question of doing away with the 
present practice of loan supervision has 
been considered, it was stated by the 


Senator Kellogg does not have any 
criticism to make of Senator Glass, it 
was stated, since he believes Senator 
Glass has every right to discuss the | 
matter. 





Replies to Defense 
Made by President 


Senator Glass, in a formal statement 


| given out October 16, referred to state- | 
| ments attributed to President Coolidge 


defending the practice of the Deépart- | 
The Senator asserted 


| that this practice of the Department is 


| “incontestably 


extra-constitutional and 
without sanction of law.” The Senator’s 


| statement follows in full text: 


increased $7,000,000 and $4,000,000, re- | 
spectively, during the week, only slight | 


changes being reported for any of the 
districts. 
Net Demand Deposits Lower. 


Net demand deposits were $9,000,000 | - 3 ae. 
below the total reported on October 5, Teapot Dome, was initiated. 
the principal changes including reduc- | 


ions of $6 and $18,000,000 in ; * ; rae 
tions of $64,000,000 and § | of State will persist in a course unav- 


| thorized by law, regardless of what Con- 
| gress may think about it, and avowedly 
' because 


the New York and Boston districts, re- 
spectively, and increases of $23,000,000 
in the Chicago district, $16,000,000 in 
the Cleveland district and $10,000,000 in 
the San Francisco district. ( 
posits increased $19,000,000 at reporting 


banks in the New York district and at | 


all reporting banks. 

Borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks were $33,000,000 less than on Oc- 
tober 5, the larger reduction of $54,000,- 
000 in the New York district being partly 


offset by increases of $11,000,000 and | 


$13,000,000 in the Cleveland and San | Federai 


Francisco districts, respectively. ; 
The board’s compilation of the prin- 
cipal resources and liabilities of all re- 


porting member banks in each Federal | 


Reserve District as of the close of busi- 
ness, October 5, will be found in tabu- 
lated form at the bottom of the page 10. 
a apenas 


Decisions of Board of 


Tax Appeals. 
Published October 17, 1927. 
*Theodore H. Beckman, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 9541. 


The evidence is insufficient to 


Time de- | 





show | 


that the Commissicner was in error in | 
determining the tax upon the basis of | 


cash receipts and disbursements. 


“Jefferson Planting and Manufacturing 
Company, petitioner, v. Commissioner | 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 9600. | 
Actual cash values placed by respond- | 


ent on lands, plantation improvements 
and sugar factory at the time of acquisi- 
tion in 1903 by petitioner in exchange 
for its capital stock approved. 


*Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, | 


Bevlah H. Emmet and Cordelia 


H. | 


Cushman, executors of the last will 
and testament of Alonzo Barton Hep- | 


burn, deceased, Petitioners, v. Commis- 

sioner of Internal Revenue. 

No. 9651. 

That part of the income received by 
the executors during the administration 


and settlement of the estate, which, pur- | 


suant to the terms of the will, had been 
permanently set aside during the taxable 
vyqaxiod as belonging to charitable and 
¢: cational corporation, held 

proper deduction from the gross income 


of the estate, under Section 219 (b) of 


@ihe Revenue Act of 1921. 

*Feeders Supply Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal 
Docket No. 7606. 

Under the facts of this proceeding, 
held that during the vear 1917, peti- 


tioner was engaged in a trade or busi- | 


ness having an invested capital which 
was more than a nominal capital, and 
therefore not entitled to have its profits 
tax for that year computed under the 
provisions of setcion 209 of the Revenue 
Act of 1917. 

Certain notes held not to have been 
bona fide paid in for stock or shares, 
under section 326 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1918. 


Zouri Drawn Metals Company, Petitioner 


v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Docket No. 4908. 

Depreciation and obsolescence of cer- 
tain assets determined. Evidence not 
sufficient to establish value of good will 

. and patents. 

Popular Priced Tailoring Co., Petitioner 
v. Commissioner of Internal Devenue. 
Docket No. 9222 
Petitioner and H. A. Elman & Company 

found to have been affiliated during the 

taxable year. 

Fuller Brush Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 10487. 
Deductions disallowed 

reserve set up in 1921 for payment of 


Docket | 


to be a | 


Revenue. | 


of* contingent | 


bonus to employes in 1922 provided cer- | 


tain conditions were fulfilled. 


Decisions marked (*) have been desig- 


nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as | 


involving new principles, and will 
printed in full text in this or subsquent 
issues. Subscribers who are interestd 
in any decision not so designated should 


write to the Inquiry Division, The United 


States Daily 


be | 


There is neither argument nor force in 
the statement that former Secretary 
Hughes wrote this, that or the other 
cautious thing to the investment bankers | 
nearly six years ago when this practice, 


' pregnant with dangers and possibilities 


of corruption outstripping the avarice of 
Nor does 
it answer any immediate objection to 
the practice to say that the Department 


it will not trust Congress to 
deal with the subject. 

I should hate to believe that this con- 
temptuous and defiant note toward Con- 
gress could deter legislative action, 


| should such intervention seem the part 


of wisdom to the only branch of Govern. 
ment actually charged by the Constitu- 
tion with the'regulation of our commerce 
with foreign nations. 

This, I may add, is not the first time a 
department has assumed to 
brush Congress aside, as we are re- 
minded by a recent epochal decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Much as I like and trust the banking 
community, I hope nobody imagines 
that I have remonstrated against this 
irregular exercise of an _ authorized 


Standard Appraisals | 
RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY i 
Qualified Expert in all Lines 
Standard Appraisal Co. 

6 Church Street, New York 


Branches in principal citics 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the. world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer 
money, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change, finance import of export 
shipments, or gather tfade and 
credit information from all quar- 
ters of the globe. 


Through its special cable service, 
The Equitable enables you to be 
but minutes away from the mar- 
xets of the world. 


Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Tue securities of the 
Cities Service public 
utility and petroleum 
companies under the 
financial management of 
Henry L. Doherty & 
Company are owned by 
more than 300,000 in- 
vestors living in every 


state of the Union and 
in 37 foreign countries. 


HENRY L. 
DOHERTY & co. 
60 Wall St., New York 


Branch Offices in principal cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
Box USD-79, 803 Wilkins Bldg., 
Washington, D. C, 
Send me copy of your book “Serving a 
Nation” and ‘information about Cities 
Service investment securities. 


Name 


ers. 
selves. 


against 


legally clothed, and 


which, 


tituted in various ways. 


Of course, the group of bankers re- 


W. A. Harriman & Co. 


October 18, 1927 


New Issue 


Bankers Trust Company Blair & Co., Inc. Chase Securities Corporation Guaranty Company of New York 


Statements and information contained herein have been obtained from official and other sources in part by cable, and while not guaranteed we believe them to be reliable. 


with 


Time Deposits 


een —— 


| ferred to is not only willing but eager | vantage of their Government’s imprima- 
to have the Federal Government approve ; tur to stimulate their sale? 

its loan. Such approval constitutes them 
the favored proteges of the Government 
and renders them grateful beneficiaries 
of favors bestowed, as well as expectant 
recipients of benefactions to come, Ac- 
quisitiveness is the secret of their re- 


papers with reference to State Depart- 
ment control of loans by bankers in this 
country to foreign nations. 

Certainly it is incredible that the 
President supposes the Federal Constitu- 
tion, in any of its provisions, confides 
to the executive branch of the Govern- 
| ment the right to regulate foreign com- 
merce, or, except in pursuance of treat- 
} 
| 
| 


That’s one of many grave objections 


to this unauthorized and discriminating 
use of the Government’s credit; for that, 
in effect, is what it amounts to. 

Every railroad, every public utility of 
any kind in this country, every produc- 
tive enterprise in America, every domes- 
tic business project requiring large cap- 
ital and unable to pay ruinous interest 
rates, and, indeed, the United States 
Government itself in its certificate sales 
and lower-rate refunding operations, are 
made the victims of these Government- 
blessed foreign securities, which Wash- 
ington thus approves, confessedly with- 
out knowing one earthly thig about their 
veal value or security. 

I hesitate to believe that the President, 
who is so in the habit of thinking clearly 
and of applying his fine common sense 
to public problems, made the statement 
accredited to him by some of the news- ' 


| 
| 


financial 


ies duly ratified by the Senate of the 
United States and Federal statutes there- 
under enacted, to manage foreign af- 
fairs. 

Hence, the action of the Department 
of State in assuming to establish a pol- 
icy of approving or vetoing private bank 
loans to foreign governments is incon- 
testably extra-ccnstitutional and without 
sanction of law. Such a practice is not 
warranted by a sentence of the Consti- 
tution, implicit or otherwise, nor by any 
law of Congress. | charged 

On the contrary, the Federal Consti- | 
tution confers on the Congress of the | 
United States, in terms, the exclusive 


| 

| 

joicing. 

| I notice in this very connection that 
| this obedient group of bankers in New 
to yesterday boasted that $140,000,- 
| 
| 


000 of these approved foreign bonds had 
been placed in the money market re- 
cently in one week. If this is an actual 
fact, what does it signify except that 
this considerable fraction of an immense 
total of foreign securities, at abnormally 
high interest rates, having the persua- 
sive prestige of United States Govern- 
ment approval, is thrust directly in open 
market competition with American note 


and bond issues, which have not the ad- ' 


to 





Republic of Poland Stabilization Loan, 1927 


$47,000,000 
Seven Per Cent External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


AMERICAN ISSUE 
Offering of the English and European portions of this Loan is being made by Lazard Brothers & Co., Ltd., in England; 


Societe de Banque Suisse and Credit Suisse in Switzerland; Lippmann, Rosenthal & Co., De Twentsche Bank and 
Hope and Company in Holland; Bank Handlowy w Warszawie in Poland; Stockholms Enskilda Bank and Skandinaviska 


Kreditaktiebolaget, Sweden and Banque de Paris & des Pays-Bas, France. 


To be dated: October 15,. 1927 To mature: October 15, 1947 


Interest payable October 15 and April 15. Principal and interest payable at the principal office of Bankers Trust Company or The Chase National Bank of the City 

of New York, Fiscal Agents for the Loan, in United States gold coin of the present standard of weight and fineness, without deduction for any taxes or imposts 

now or hereafter levied by or within the Republic of Poland; also payable at the option of the holder in London — Sterling at the rate of $4.8665 per 

Pound Sterling; in Zurich or Basle, in Swiss Francs at the rate of 5.183 Swiss Francs per dollar; or in Amsterdam, in Dutch Florins at the rate of 2.488 Florins 

per dollar; or in Stockholm, in Swedish Kronor at the rate of 3.731 Kronor per dollar. Redeemable in whole or in part at the option of the Republic only (except for 

Sinking Fund) on October 15, 1937, or any interest date thereafter, on thirty days’ published notice at 103. Coupon Bonds registerable as to principal only in 
denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, interchangeable except into $100 denominations. 


The Republic agrees to retire the entire Loan in semi-annual installments commencing at the annual! rate of 4% for each of 
the first four years and increasing such annual rate ¥2 of 1% for each succeeding four year period to a maximum rate of 
6% per annum. Such retirement is to be effected by the tender of Bonds or by cash sinking fund payments applicable to the 
purchase of Bonds at or below the redemption price and accrued interest or, if not so obtainable, to the redemption on 
April 15, 1928 and semi-annually thereafter upon thirty days’ published notice of Bonds called by lot at 103%. 


Bonds are payable at maturity at 103%. 


The following is summarized from a letter of the Minister of Finance of the Republic of Poland dated October 13, 1927: 


This issue forms part of an International Loan to be issued for the purpose of carrying into effect a Plan of Stabilization adopted by 
the Polish Government in co-operation with the Bank of Poland. Arrangements have been made for the issue of the entire Stabilization 
Loan as follows: 
£2,000,000 principal amount in England 
$2,000,000 principal amount in France 


$4,000,000 principal amount in Holland $2,000,000 principal amount in Sweden 
$1,000,000 principal amount in Poland $6,000,000 principal amount in Switzerland 
$47,000,000 principal amount in the United States of America 


Purpose of the Loan: The Stabilization Loan is designed to consolidate and perpetuate a condition of monetary stability and bud- 
getary equilibrium which the Polish Government has already achieved by its own efforts. The Plan of Stabilization represents a compre- 
hensive monetary, budgetary and administrative program for ensuring a stable gold currency which will constitute a solid foundation 


- for the development of the Nation’s resources and facilitate relations with external markets by enhancing the credit of Poland already 


established at home and abroad. 


Present Economic and Financial Conditions: With an area of approximately 150,000 square miles and a population approaching 
30,000,000, Poland ranks as the sixth nation of Europe as regards both territory and population. 

Poland possesses immense natural resources, especially timber, coal and ojl, and it is the second largest producer of zinc ore in the 
world. The iron and stecl industry of Poland is highly developed and is located principally in the coal districts where it enjoys favorable 
operating conditions. The country is served by about 12,000 miles of railway line owned entirely by the Government and operated at 
a profit. ; 

Budgetary equilibrium has already been attained, with a substantial excess of receipts over disbursements. During the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1927 there was a budget surplus of about $17,500,000 (about ZI. 156,000,000). The first five months of the current fiscal 
year show a budget surplus of about $14,500,000 (about Zl. 130,000,000). 

The debt of Poland both external and internal is small, the external debt, including this Loan, amounting to the equivalent of about 
$15 per capita and the internal debt to the equivalent of less than $2 per capita. The external debt, including this Loan, aggregates the 
equivalent of about $438,700,000, whereof the principal item is advances from the American, French, British, Italian and other Treas- 
uries during the war and Armistice periods aggregating the equivalent of about $253,500,000. The non-political external debt of Poland 
consists of the equivalent of about $148,600,000, including this Stabilization Loan. 

The Polish Government has concluded favorable arrangements with the American, British, Italian, Dutch, Norwegian. Swedish, 
Danish and Swiss Governments for the refunding of their respective Treasury advances and payments under such agreements are being 
regularly made. 


Stabilization Plan: 


Monetary Policy: The Zloty has been given a gold value of $0.1122 per Zloty pursuant to the decree of October 13, 1927, corresponding to the 
exchange rates which have prevailed without substantial variation for over a year. Zloty paper currency will be issued only by the 
Bank of Poland and in accordance with new reserve requirements providing for a minimum reserve, in gold or gold exchange, against 
both note and deposit liabilities, of 40%; at least 30% being in actual gold. Substantially the entire foreign exchange resulting from 
the present Loan will be put at the disposal of the Bank of Poland with the result that its reserve ratio will then become one of the 
highest of any Bank of Issue in the world. 


Budgetary Policy: The budgetary equilibrium already attained will be established on a firm basis. A total of 300 million Zloty of 
additional revenue is to be provided for the 1927-28 Budget, and a substantial surplus for the year 1928-29. 


American Adviser: An American citizen will be named as Adviser to the Government and the Bank of Poland with powers and 
authority designed to promote the success of the Plan. He will be ‘elected to the Board of the Bank of Poland. 


Proceeds of the Loan: The Zloty equivalent of the proceeds of the Loan will be credited to the Government by the Bank of Poland, 
the credit being available only for the purposes of the Plan, and only with the authorization or counter signature of the American 
Adviser. About 75% of the proceeds of the Loan will, directly or indirectly, be applied to stabilization purposes, thus securing a better 
basis for the present currency without increasing the amount of currency in circulation; the remaining 25% being available, in further 
aid of stabilization, to provide credit facilities to State enterprises and agricultural institutions, in accordance with a program to be 
worked out between the Government, the Bank of Poland and the American Adviser. These credits will be independently administered 
on behalf of the Government by the Bank of Poland. 


Credits: Credits to the Bank of Poland have been arranged by the following Central and Reserve Banks: 
Oesterreichische Nationalbank.. . Austria Bank of England England Magyar Nemzeti Bank.......... Hungary 
Banque Nationale de Belgique. . . . Belgium Finlands Bank.’............ ...- Finland Banca d’Italia......... soeceees-Jtaly 
Narodni Banka Ceskoslovenska. Czechoslovakia Banque de France..............France Nederlandsche Bank eoeeees Netherlands 
Nationalbanken Denmark Reichsbank. . . wees. Germany Sveriges Riksbank o eee. Sweden 
Switzerland Federal Reserve Banks United States 


The Plan provides for the following measures of a monetary, budgetary and administrative character: 


Security of the Loan: The Bonds constitute the direct obligations of the Republic which pledges its full faith and credit for due 
and prompt payment of principal, premium, interest and Sinking Fund. As specific security the Government will assign its gross 
customs revenues which will be paid into a special account of the Fiscal Agents of the Loan with the Bank of Poland. The Government 
is entitled to draw thereon, in each month, only after a sum equal to 1/6 of the current semi-annual service charge including Sinking 
Fund has first been transferred to the Fiscal Agents. 

The Customs revenues for the past three fiscal years ending March 31, 1927 have averaged in excess of the equivalent of $40,000,000 
per annum, being over 5 times maximum annual service requirements of the Loan. During the first five months of the fiscal year 
1927-1928 customs receipts amounted to the equivalent of about $14,500,000, being over 170% of budget estimates. 


Application is to be made by the Republic of Poland to list the dollar Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Price 92 and accrued interest to yield over 7.86% 


For further information in regard to this issue reference is made to a circular which may be obtained upon request. 


These Bonds are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and accepted by us and subject te approval of our counsel, Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell and Messrs. 
Rushmore, Bisbee & Stern. It is expected that temporary Bonds or interim receipts of The Chase National Bank of the City of New York exchangeable for temporary 
or definitive Bonds, will be available for delivery on or about November 9, 1927. 


Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Co. 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. Payne, Webber & Co. 


power “to regulate commerce with for 
eign nations.” And one of the most amaze 
ing aspects of this alleged executive de- 
fense of the State Department’s practice 
in the matter of these foreign loans is 
the statement imputed to the President, 
that this Government control of private 
transactions 
necessary through a dread that Con- 
sress might, by legislative enactment, 
inegurate a system of control out of 
agreement with the judgment of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, 

In short, the State Department, ut- 
terly without legal authority, sets up a 
dangerous policy of espionage and moral 
control over private loans of American 
bankers to foreign governments, and in 
justification can find no better excuse 
than to assert that it did this deliberately 
Congress, 
by the Constitution with the 
regulation of such affairs, from insti- 


prevent 


the 


was 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


[Continued on Page 12, Columr 7.) 
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Ropert W. BINGHAM V. COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD OF TAX 
APPEALS, No. 88235. 

A taxpayer, making his return on the 


cash receipts and disbursements basis, | 
defines gross income and contains the | 


Q92 


may report in 1923 
for that year sums .representing divi- 
dend checks mailed him in 
1922 and payable in 1922, but not phys- 
ically received by him until 1925, the 
Board of Tax Appeals held herein, con- 
struing section 201 (ce) of the 1921 Reve- 
nue Act. 

John D. 
and Joseph 
missioner. 

The findings 
follow: 

During the years 1920, 1921, 1922 and 
1923, the petitioner kept a set of books 
showing his cash receipts and disburse- 
ments over the calendar year periods, 
and made returns of income for the same 
years upon the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis. This method of ac- 
counting and rendering returns was used 
consistently by him and was accepted by 
the Commissioner, and the petition’s tax 

sliability for these years was determined 
in accordance therewith. 


Dividend Checks 
Received in 1923 

On January 2, 1923, the petitioner re- 
ceived from companies of which he was 
a stockholder, dividend checks for the 
aggregate amount of $62,524.01. These 
checks were drawn on December 30 and 
31, 1922, in payment of dividends de- 
clared during 1922 and payable on or 
about December 31, 1922, and were 
mailed from the offices of the companies 
on December 50 and 31, 1922, but were 
not received by the petitioner during the 
calendar year 1922. 

The petitioner reported these divi- 
dends in his return of income for the 
calendar year 1923, and paid the tax 
thereon. The respondent has held that 
the dividends were part of the petition- 
er’s income for the calendar year 1922, 
and determined the tax accordingly. 

The petitioner was not an officer or di- 
rector of, and did not have a majority 
or controlling interest in any of the 
companies which paid these dividends. He 
did not have a running or open account 
with any of them and did not owe any 
debts to any of the companies, but his 
relation with each of the companies was 
that of an ordinary minority stockholder. 

Opinion by Murdock: The question in- 
volved in this appeal is whether the peti- 
tioner, making his return on the cash 
receipts and disbursements basis, should 
report in 1923, as taxable income for 
that year, the sum of $62,524.01, repre- , 
senting dividend checks mailed to him 
in December, 1922, and payable in 1922, 
but not physically received by him until 
1923. 


as taxable income 


Watkins for the petitioner 
K. Moyer for the Com- 


of fact and decision 


| from 
| provisions of the entire 


Petitioner Claims Amount 
Was Income for 1923 

The petitioner contends that the 
amount in question is income for 1923, 
since that is the year in which he re- 
ceived it, and since he kept his books 
on the cash receipts and disbursements 
basis. 

The respondent has taken the posi- 
tion that the amount in controversy 
should have been reported as income for 
1922, because of section 201 (e) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, which reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 201 (e) For the purposes of this 
Act, a taxable distribution made by a 
corporation to its shareholders or mem- 
bers shall be included in the gross in- 
come of the distributees as of the date | 
when the cash or other property is un- 
qualifiedly subject to their de- 
mands. 

The respondent contends that as to 
this petitioner the dividends were un- 
qualifiedly made subject to his demands 
not later than the dates when they were 
payable. 

The Ways and Means Committee’s Re- 
port, No. 350, 67th Congress, 1st Ses- 
sion, (p. 9), refers to this subsection as 
follows: 

It further clarifies a minor obscurity 
in the present law by providing that a 
distribution made by a corporation to 
its shareholders shall be included in the 
gross income of the latter as of the date 
when the cash or other property is un- 
qualifiedly made subject their de- 
mands. 

The Finance Committee of the 
ate in its report, No. 275, 67th Congress, 


made 


to 


at page 10, stated in regard to this sub- | 


section, 

Minor obscurities in the present law 
have been clarified by stating conclu- 
sively certain provisions 


tribution shall be included in the gross 
income of the distributees as of the date 


when the cash or other property is un- | 


qualifiedly made subject to their de- 
mands, which is in accord with the deci- 
sions of the Courts and well estab- 
lished in departmental practice. 

The Commissioner’s Regulations 45 re- 
lated to the Revenue Aet 


is 


of constructive receipts,” 
part as follows: 

Where interest coupons have matured, 
but have not been cashed, such interest 
payment, though not collected when due 
and payable, is nevertheless available to 
the taxpayer and should therefore be in- 
cluded in his gross income for the year 
during which the coupons matured. * * * 
Dividends on corporate stock are sub- 
ject to tax when set apart for the stock. 


which reads in 


| tion. 


| not a distribution. 


December, 


Sen- | 


which hereto- | 
fore have been stated in presumptions. | 
It is further provided that a taxable dis- 


of 1918 and | 
contains article 54, entitled “Examples | 


92346) 


and Sent 


~~ 
holder, although not yet collected by 
him. See section 201 of the statute and 
articles 1541-1549. * * * 

Article 1541 referred to entitled 
“Dividends” and purports to be a defini- 
It reads in part as follows: 


1s 


Dividends Are Income 
And Taxed as Such 


The mere declaration of a dividend is 
Dividends are in- 
come and are taxed at the rates for the 
year in which paid, regardless of when 
the earnings or profits out of which 


| they were paid were accumulated. 


Section 213 of the Revenue Act of 1921 


folowing sentence: 

The amount of all such items (except 
as provided in subdivision (e) of sec- 
tion 201) shall be included in the gross 
income for the taxable year in which 
received by the taxpayer, unless, under 
methods of accounting permitted under 
subdivision (b) of section 212 any of 
such amounts are to be properly ac- 
counted for as a different pe- 
riod. * * * Section £12(b) of the 1921 
Act provides: 

The net income shall be computed 
upon the basis of the taxpayer’s annual 
accounting period * in accordance 
with the method of accounting regularly 
employed in keeping the books of such 
taxpayer * * *. 

Even in the light of the above re- 
ports, of the portions of the regulations 
quoted, and of the decisions of the courts 
which have come to our attention, sev- 
eral different meanings can be deduced 
a consideration of the pertinent 
Att. 
passage of this 


f 
or 


Up to the time of the 
Act it had been generally re€ognized that 
the cash receipts and disbursements 
method of reporting income was a proper 
methud under the Revenue Acts. 

Any other method of accounting reg- 
ularly employed taxpayer which 
clearly reflected the income of the tax- 
payer was also recognized as.a_ proper 
one for the purpose of the income-tax 
return. The Revenue Acts, the decisions 
of the courts, and the decisions of this 
Board have consistently required that 
the method of reporting income should 
clearly reflect income for the period re- 
ported, 


by a 


Congress Would Have 
Abolished Requirement 

If Congress intended to provide by the 
passage of section 201(e) that dividends 
should be reported only in the year when 
payable, as contended by the respondent, 
it would in effect have abolished the re- 
quirement that income of the period 
should be clearly reflected in the method 
of reporting it. 

This is true because the section is gen- 
eral in its application and if “‘unquali- 
fiedly subject to their demands” means 
payable, it requires one on the cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements basis to report 
his income from dividends when they are 
payable but not received. and just as 
surely requires one using a form of the 
socalled accrual method to refrain from 
accruing his income from dividends un- 
til the year in which they are payable. 

In each case there would be a distor- 
tion of income if judged by the previ- 
ously welltecognized principles of cor- 
rectly reporting income. & 
Bloomer yv. U. S., U. S. Ct. of Cls., de- 
cided April 4, 1927 (The United States 
Daily, Yearly¥Index Page 360, Volume 
II). 

In this connection see also the case 
of A. M. Campbell v. Commissioner, 6 
B. T. A. 60. The question involved was 
whether a dividend declared by a corpo- 
ration in December, 1922, payable Janu- 
ary 1, 19253, was igcome to fhe petitioner. 
a stockholder, for the calendar year 1922 
or 1923. The Board held that the divi- 
dend was income for the year 1922 and 
said: 

Petitioner consistently kept his books 
and rendered his returns upon the ac- 
crual When the directors of the 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. of which 
he was chairman, by appropriate reso- 
lution in December, 1922, declared the 
cash dividend, petitioner accrued his pro- 
portion thereof upon his books in- 
come and reported the same in his in- 
come tax return for the year 1922. It 
is not claimed by the Commissioner and 
there nothing to indicate that the 
methed of accounting employed by peti- 
tioner in keeping his books of account, 
in accordance with which his return was 
filed, did not clearly reflect his income. 
We therefore approve the 
treatment of the dividend, as 
1922. 


If Congress 


See Dodge 


basis. 


as 


is 


income in 


intended “unqualifiedly 
subject to their demands” to be synony- 
mous with “payable” and that Section 


201(e) should apply to all dividends no 4 
matter by what method the distributee | 


regularly reported his income, then the 
above decision is wrong. 


Word “Payable” ,Not 


| Mentioned in Regulations 
In the case of Archer L, Kent vy. Com- 


missioner, 6 B, T. A. 614, the 
held that the petitioner should report as 
income for 1923, 
payable in 


1923, 
him until 1924, 


but not received 


of $7,464.79 was payable on December 
31, 1923, and was unqualifiedly subject 
to the taxpayer’s demand on that date.” 
Because of this stipulation this latter 
case has no effect on the ruling in the 
earlier Campbell case. 

Neither the two regulations of 


Commissioner, nor the Act itself men- 


| tions the word “payable” and we do not 


believe that Congress intended any such 
dogmatic, narrow construction as this 
to be placed upon these words. The 
two regulations of the Commissioner are 
worded differently. 
One says dividends “are subject 


to 


tax when set apart for the stockholder, | 
although not yet collected by him.” The 


| gotten all of his cash on that 


petitioner’s | 


Board | 


dividends declared and | 
by | 
In that case, however, | 
the parties expressly stipulated that “of | 
the total dividends declared, the amount | 


the | 


THE 


A e * 


Incomes 


ayer Allowed to Report Dividend Checks in Year 
Received Though Payable 


in Previous Period 
+ 


Availability Stressed 
In Dissenting Opinion 


| 
| 
| 


Board of Tax Appeals Con- 
strues Section 210 (e) of 
Revenue Act of 1921. 


' 
| other says “dividends are income and 


are taxed at the rates for the year in | 


which paid.” A dividend is not paid 


when the check for it is placéd in the | 
unless the distributee has author- 
Thairl- 


mail 
ized such method of payment, 
wall v. Great Northern Railway Co., 2 
K. B. 509 (1910), and yet the money 
may have been set apart for the stock- 
holder. 

If Congress intended to clear up this 
minor obscurity by enacting — section 
201(e) as a definition of constructive re- 
ceipt of dividends we can readily under- 
stand the reference to this section in 
section 213. It should then be applied 
generally wherever receipt material 
in reporting income from dividends. 

One reporting on the cash receipts 
| basis who had in his hand a coupon due 

in December, is required by regulations 
to report the money to be received from 
it as income of that year even though 
he does not cash it unti! the following 
year. Similarly, one who can_ receive 
his dividends in December, should not 
be allowed to turn his back on them 
until the following year. 


is 


Stockholder May Demand 
Dividend on Date Due 


Let us examine section 201 (¢) with 
the possible intent in mind. “Unequali- 
fiedly” means absolutely and completly, 
without any qualification and not 
stricted by any reservation. When the 
‘day for payment arrives the dividend 
is subject to the demand of the stock- 
holder (see Cook on Corporations, 8th 
Ed., vol. 11, sections 541 et seq. and cases 
there cited), but is it unqaulifiedly so? 

After a dividend has been declared the 
directors of a corporation have the power 
to fix the place, manner, and means of 
payment with only such limitations as 
reason and good faith with the stock- 
holders may require. Richter & Co. v. 
Light, 97 Conn. 364, 116 Atl. 600; Hy- 
ams v. Old Dominion Copper Mining & 
Smelting Co., 82 N. J. Eq. 507; 89 Atl. 
37; (affd. 83 N. J. Eq. 705; 92 Atl. 588); 
Thairlwall v. Great Northern Railway 
Company, supra. 

In the Thairwall case which has been 
cited with approval by courts in this 
country, the question was whether the 
mailing of a dividend check constituted 
payment of the dividend. Lord Coleridge, 
Judge, in his opinion wrote: 

The next point is whether the posting 
of the warrant to the registered address 
was payment. To establish this it 
necessary to prove either a request to 
pay by such means or an agreement that 
payment shall be thus made. Where there 
has been such a request payment 


is 


1s 


made by proof of po®ting although the 


is received, being stolen 
(Norman v. Ricketts, sup.) 
Whether it was within their (di- 
rector’s to declare the mode of 
payment seems to me a question which 
can only be answered in the affirmative. 


cheque never 
in transit: 


ee + 


powers 


Petiioner Owned Stock 
In Several Corporations 

If they decide mail every stock- 
holder a check on the day the dividend 
is payable, as is done by most corpora- 
tions, is this unreasonable? The peti- 
tioner in this case was a stockholder in 
many widely separated corporations. 
What could be do to prevent each 
them from sending him a check instead 
of paying him the cash on the 30th or 41st 
of December? If he would not have 
day how 
can we say that it was unqualifiedly sub- 
ject to his demand? . 

It may be that if he had gone to any 
of those December 
Sist and had demanded his dividend, he 
could not have gotten it. But 
as probable and reasonable to believe 
that the corporation would have told 
him that checks were being mailed and 
no exceptions would Woi 


to 


ot 


one corporations on 


it is just 


be maac. ud 
mot his demand have been subject to 
this reasonable restriction? 
event he could not have 
widely separated places 
day. 

In the present case we have an indi- 
vidual taxpayer who: consistently re- 
ported and computed his income on the 
cash receipts and disbursements basis, 
which was the method of accounting 
regularly employed in keeping his books, 
who was an ordinary stockholder in widely 
separated corporations, and. who 
no effort to report his income in any 
other than the regular reasonable 
way. 

In his system of reporting income the 
date of receipt was material and we think 
that the words of section 201 (e) mean 
that he must report those dividends in 
the year 1923, when for the first time 
he could have gotten his money if he 
had wanted it, or, in other words, as of 
the day when In the ordinary and regular 


And in any 
been in 
on the 


nine 
same 


and 


couse of business he should have received | 


the dividends. 
Act required. 
Reviewed by the Board. 
Marquette, Morris, Arundell, Van Fos- 
sand Siefkin dissent. 
Judgment will be entered 
ance with the foregoing opinion after 
notice of 20 days, under Rule 20, 


He did exactly as the 


| Mr. Love Disagrees 
With Majority View 


Love (dissenting): I can not agree 


| with the opinion or decision in the fore- | 
I feel myself bound | 
by the explicit terms and conditions of 


going proceeding. 


the statute. The statute lays down an 
unambigous mandate and a judicial tri- 


bunal is transcending its prerogative to | 


construe it into the discard. 


tive corporations in which  peitioner 


re- | 


made | 


in accord- | 


In the instant proceeding the respec- 


? 
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Dividends 


| owned stock declared dividends in 1922 


and checks were issued by those corpo- 


| 1922, 
1922 


and those checks were payable in 
22 without any restrictions or limita- 
| tions. 
that only one interpretation can be given 


to the plain English of the statute, to- 


unqualifiedly made _ subject to the de- 

} mand of the petitioner at the instant the 

| dividend was declared. 

Section 201 (e) 

| of 1921 prescribed: 
“For the putposes of this Act, a tax- 

able distribution made by a corporation 





| included in the gross income of the dis- 
or ‘other property is unqualifiedly made 
| subject to their demands.” 

The 1921 Revenue Act is the only in- 
come-tax act that contains that or any 
similar provision. At the time 
| enactment of that statute, the account- 


| nized. 


ulations 45 was in force at the 
and that article reads in part as follows: 


“Dividends on corporate stocks are 





him.” 


The Finance Committee of the Senate | 


in its report No. 275, 67th Congress at 
page 10, in discussing section 201 (e) 
states: 

“Minor obscurities\in the present law 
have been clarified by stating conclusively 
certain provisions which heretofore have 


been stated in presumptions. It is further | 


provided that a taxable distribution shall 

be included in the gross income of the 
distributees as of the date when the cash 
or other property is unqualifiedly made 
subject to their demands; which in 
| accord with the decisions of the courts 
| and is well established in departmental 
practice.” ‘ 
| The reference by that Committee 
| “departmental practice” unquestionably 
| referred to article 54, of the Regulations 
| 45, quoted above. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that in 1921, Congress, as well sas the 
| public in general, realized that rates 
| would decrease with each successive act 
| of Congress, and by the act of that year 
surtaxes for the year 1922, were made 

less than for the year 1921. One does 

not have to draw heavily upon his imagi- 

nation to perceive a plausible reason 

prompting Congress to incorporate sub- 
| section (e) of section 201 into the Act of 
| 1921, 


is 


to 


Section Declared 
To Be Discarded 


| To construe Section 201 (e) as it is 
| construed in the pervailing opinion in the 
+ instant proceeding, is to construe it 

; completely into the discard. 


in the statute, serving no purpose what- 
ever. Without it, a taxpayer recipient 
of corporate dividends would report such 
income exactly as he is now authorized 


| 
| 
| 


| to report it by that decision and exactly | 


| as he reports all other income. 

I can not bring myself to believe that 
Congress put that subsection in the law 
void of a purpose and void of a meaning. 

As a further indication that Congress 
had a purpose in view; and as an indi- 
cation that corporate dividends should be 
reported with restrictions not applicable 
to other classes of income, Section 213 
(a) of the Revenue Act of 1921 
Act) provides, after defining 
come, as follows: 

“The amount of all such 
cept as provided in subdivision 
section 201) shall be included 
gross income for the taxable 


gross in- 
items (ex- 
(e) of 
in the 
year 


methods 
under 


under 
ted 
2ie; 
erly accounted 
period. * * 2 

The above-quoted section of the stat- 
ute is a clean, clear-cut declaration on 
the part of Congress that it did not in- 
tend that corporate dividend income 
should be absolutely controlled, in re- 
porting same, by the taxpayer’s account- 
method. All other income may be 
so reported, but dividends are expressly 
excepted from such control. 

All other income was permitted to be 
returned in accordance with the tax- 
payer’s method of accounting, but cor- 
porate dividend income was singled out, 
and _ restrictions prescribed _ relative 
thereto. That Congress had the right to 
so treat such income is not questioned; 
that it should be treated differently from 


of accounting 
subdivision (b) of 


permit- 
section 


for as of a_ different 


¢ 
ing 


other classes of income I believe is de- 


manded as plainly as English language 

' can express the mandate. I do not feel 
myself authorized to agree to a construc- 

tion of that statute which 

, nullifies it and renders it 
meaningless and superfluous. 

Whether or not the stockholder hap- 

| pens to be situated so he may imme- 
diately demand the dividend is not in- 


absolutely 


volved in the provisions of the statute. | 


The dividend is made subject to his 
demand whether he makes the demand 
or not, 

Philips: I concur in the dissenting 
|(opinion prepared by Mr. Love, I believe 
| it is proper to observe further that the 
provisions of the Act do not make divi- 
| dends taxable when declared but only 
when “cash or other property is un- 
qualifiedly made subject to their (stock- 
| holders’) demands.” 
| The language is not equivalent to a 
| declaration that dividends are taxable 
when declared or even when payable un- 
less, in the latter case, the money or 
, other property to be distributed is avail- 
abte. It would seem that the purpose of 
the regulation referred to in the Fi- 
nance Committee report was to require 
| that dividends should be reported in the 
year in which they became payable, if 
payment was available. 
this was a proper interpretation of the 


| to have intended to incorporate it into 
the 1921 Act, and to have done so in 
words which are not subject to, the in- 





prevailing opinion, 
Octohor 2, 1927, 


| rations and mailed to the petitioner in | 
That being true, it seems to me | 


wit, that the amount of the dividend was | 
of the Revenue Act | 


to its shareholders or members shall be | 


| tributees as of the date ‘when the cash | 


of the | 





ing system of constructie receipt, as well | 
as the system of cash receipts and dis- | 
| bursements, was well known and recog- | 


Article 54 of Ahe Commissioner’s Reg- | 
date of | 
the enactment of the Reenue Act of 1921, 


subject to tax when set apart for the | 
stockholder, although not yet collected by | 


| ers of beneficial interests, including the 
assets representing surplus as well as 


Under that | 
construction it is absolutely superfluous | 


(same | 


in ! 
which received by the taxpayer, unless, ! 


any such amounts are to be prop- | 


completely | 


Whether or not | 


Revenue Act of 1918, Congress appears | 


terpretation placed upon them in the | 


t 
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A SSESSM ENT: Transferred Assets: Limitation: Waivers.— Assessment 

against transferee of assets within one year after expiration of waiver 
executed by transferor extending period of limitation for assessment against 
transferor held valid.—G. C. M. 2408.—Yearly Index Page 2346, Col. 5 (Vol- 
ume IT). ’ 


NCOME: Checks: Accounting Basis: Sec. 201(e), 1921 Act.—Taxpayer, mak- 

‘ing return on cash receipts and disbursements basis, may report in 1923 as 
taxable income for that year sums representing dividend checks mailed him in 
December, 1922, and payable in 1922, but not physically received by him until 
1923, under See. 201(e), 1921 Act.—Robert W. Bingham y. Com’r (Board of 
Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2346, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


NCOME: State Officers: New Orleans River Pilots: Sec. 1211, 1926 Act. 

River port pilots of New Orleans held entitled to relief provided by Sec. 

1211 of 1926 Act, but held not exempt from income tax imposed by same 
Act.—G. C. IM. 2286.—Yearly Index Page 2346, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


TRANSFERRED ASSETS: Corporation: Liability: Sec. 280, 1926 Act. —Lia- 

bility of corporation for income taxes may be enforced against trans- 
ferees to extent of all assets distributed to shareholders, or owners of bene 
ficial interests, including assets representing surplus as wells other property 
of whatever kind so distrubted.—G. C. M. 2408.—Yearly Index Page 2346, Col. 
5 (Volume IT). F 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Interna! Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


—— 


Agreement By Concern to Extend Period | 
Transferees of Assets 


Of Limitation Binds 


4 


Assessment of Tax Within Time Agreed Upon Is Declared 
to Be Valid Against Distributees. 


OPINION OF GENERAL COUNSEL assessment against the taxpayer; 
REAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. 
2408. 

An 


of assets within one year after the ex- 


£s 09 


Bu- 
eka 

As stated in section 280(b)1, the pe- 
riod of limitation for assessment of any 
such liability a transferee is within 
one year after the expiration of the 
period of limitation against the trans- 
feror. The period of limitation upon 
assessment and collection of a deficiency 
in the case of the association 
tained in section 277(a) of the Revenue 
Aci of 1926, which provides that except 
as provided in section 278 of that act, 
the amount of income, excess profits, or 
war profits taxes imposed by the Rev- 
enue, Act of 1921 shall be assessed within 
four years after the return was filed 
and such taxes due under the Revenue 
Act of 1918 shall be assessed within five 
years after the return was filed. One 
of the exceptions contained in section 
278 reads as follows: 


“See, 278. (c) Where both the Com- 
missioner and the taxpayer have con- 
sented in writing to the assessment of 
the tax after the time prescribed in sec- 
tion 277 for its assessment the tax may 
be assessed at any time prior to the 
expiration of the period agreed upon.” 

Although the general period of limita- 
tion for assessment for the years 1920 
and 1921 is five and four years, 
spetcively, after the return is filed, yet 
in accordance with the exception con- 
tained in section 278 the period of lim- 
itation is increased by any period of 
time agreed upon in writing by the 
Commissioner and the taxpayer. In 
other words, the period of limitation re- 
ferred to includes not only the specific 
number of years provided for by the 
statute but any additional period of 
time agreed upon in writing by the Com- 
missioner and the taxpayer. 

In General Counsel’s 
491 (C. B. V-2, 83) 
that the term “statute of limitations” 
used in section 277(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, refers to the time during which 
an assessment of tax imposed by the 
acts, therein referred to may be made, 
and that manifestly includes the time 
agreed upon by the Commissioner and 
the taxpayer pursuant to the provisions 
' of section 250(d), Revenue Act of 1921, 
and section 278(c), Revenue Acts 
1924 and 1926. 

In the case of United States v. Kemp 
(12 Fed. (2d), 7), it was held that a suit 
by the United States against the stock- 
holders of a dissolved corporation to re- 
cover taxes due from the corporation is 
not barred by section 250(d) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, although begun 
after five years from the date the return 
| was filed, where an unlimited waiver on 
| behalf of the dissolved corporation of the 
five-year period, and assessment of the 
tax was made and suit was begun within 
the period of limitation as extended by 
the waiver. 


assessment against a_ transferee 
of 
piration of a waiver executed by the 
transferor extending the period of lim- 
itation for assessment against the trans- 
feror is valid, according to an opinion 
rendered by the General Counsel of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, G. C. M. 
2408. 

The liability of a corporation for in- 
come taxes may be enforced against the 
transferees to the extent of all assets 
distributed to the shareholders, or own- 


is con- 


other property of whateevr kind so dis- 
tirbuted, it was held. 

The opinion, in full text, follows: 

The question has arisen with respect 
to the liability of the transferees of the 
M Association as to whether the statute 
of iimitations ran prior to the time as- 
sessments on account of such liability 
were made against them. 

It appears that the association, which 
is taxable as a corporation, has gone 
out of business and the assets have been 
distirbuted to the owners of the ben- 
eficial interests or members, but that 
the association has net been dissolved. 
The organization filed its income re- 
turns for the years 1920 and 1921, in- 
dicating that no tax was due, on March/ 
15, 1921, and March 15, 1922, respee- 
tively, and the statute of limitations 
with respect to both years would have 
run March 15, 1926. The organization, 
however, under date of September —, 
1925, filed a waiver for both years, 
signed by its president and secretary, 
extending the period of limitations until 
December 31, 1926, for the purpose of 
assessment. 


Memorandum 
it was concluded 


Association Found 
To Have No Assets 

There were assessed against the as- 
sociation in 1926 taxes for the years 
1920 and 1921 amounting to x dollars, 
which have not been paid. The associa- 
tion has no Assessments were 
made against the transferees under date 
of August —, 1927, in accordance with 
section 280 of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
it being necessary to invoke the pro- 
vision of section 279 pertaining to 
jeopardy assessments. 





assets. of 


The representative for the asosciation 
contends that the assessments against 
the transferees were barred on March 
15, 1927, and that the waiver filed by 
the transferor extending the period of 
limitation to December 31, 1926, was 
invalid far as the transferees are 
concerned, 


so 


Section 280. of the Revenue 
1926 provides in part as follows: 

“Sec. 280. (a) The amounts of the 
following liabilities shall except as here- 
inafter in this section provided, be as- 
sessed, collected, and paid in the same 
manner and subject to the same pro- 
visions and limitations as in the case of 
a deficiency in a tax imposed by this 
title (including the provisions in case 
of delinquency in payment after notice 
and demand, the provisions authorizing 
distraint and proceedings in court for 
collection, and the provisions prohibiting 
claims and suits for refunds): 

“(1) The liability, at law or in equity, 
of a transferer of property of a tax- 
payer, in respect of the tax (including 
interest, additional amounts, and addi- 
tions to the tax provided by law) im- 
posed upon the taxpayer by this title 
or by any prior income, excess profits, 
or war profits tax act. * * * 


Act of 


Jeopardy Assessments 
Declared to Be Valid 

In view of the foregoing, it is evident 
that the period of limitation for as- 
sessment against the association trans- 
feror was extended to December 31, 
1926, and that under section 280(b)1 the 
period of limitation for assessment 
against the transferees was extended to 
December 31, 1927. The jeopardy as- 
sessments made August —, 1927, against 
the transferees were therefore valid. 

The question has also been raised as 
to whether the Bureau could proceed 
against the transferees on account of the 
assets representing surplus which-were 
distributed to the owners of the ben- 
eficial interests, or whether the liability 
of the transferees was limited to assets 
exclusive of those representing surplus. 

Section 280 provides that the liability 
at law or in equity of a transferee of 
property of a taxpayer shall be assessed, 
collected, and paid in the same manner 
and subject to the same limitations as 
in the case of a deficiency in tax. Stock- 
holders receiving assets of a dissolved 
solvent corporation which has not paid 
excess profits or income taxes due take 
such assets impressed with a trust, and 
are liabile in suit for such ‘taxes, (Up- 
dike v. United States, 8 Fed. (2d), 913, 
citing Wood ¢t al. vy. Dummer et al., 30 
Fed. Cas. 435, No, 17944.) 

It is well established that the capital 
and other property ‘of a corporation are 

4 





Extension of Time 
By Agreement Permitted 
“(b) The period of limitation for as- 
sessment of any such liability of a trans- 
feree or fiduciary shall be as follows: 
“(1) Within one year after the ex- 
piration of the period of limitation for 


Decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals will be 
found on Page 7. 
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State Salaries 


—— 
déemed to be a trust fund for the pay- 
metnof the debts of the corporation, so 
that the creditors have a lien upon or 
right of priority of payment out of it, 
in preference to any of the shareholders 
of the corporation. (10 Cyc., 658, citing 
numerous decisions) Although, strictly 
speaking, taxes are not debts, and in 
respect to them the Government’ is not 
a creditor, taxes being of a higher na- 
ture, no reason appears why they are 
not within the principle that those who 
gratuitously take all a debtor’s prop- 
erty, to the extent thereof may be held 
to respond to its present debts and obli- 
gations. (United States v. McHatton, 
266 Fed., 602.) 

In the case of United States v. Boss 
& Peake Automobile Co. (285 Fed., 410 
LT. D, 3442, C. B, II-1, 43], affd. Fed., 
x67 [T. D. C. B. I-2, 195]), the 
owner of one-half the stock of a cor- 
poration sold his stock to the owner of 


the other half, who transferred all the 
assets to a partnership and dissolved the 
The district court stated as 


Ror 
3525, 


follows: 


“It must be conceded that where, upon 
dissolution of a corporation, its assets 


| are distributed among the stockholders, 


the stockholders become liable to the 


| creditors of the corporation, at least to 


the extent of the property received by 
them. This is referable to the so-called 
trust doctrine.”’ 


Distributed Surplus 
Is Subject to Debt 

Surplus from an accounting viewpoint 
generally means accumulated earnings 
and is ordinarily represented by cash or 
property in which the surplus is in- 
vested. Although it may be admitted 
that bona fide dividends paid by a cor- 
poration reasonable in amount and dur- 
ing the regular course of business are 
not subject to the debts of the corpora- 
tion and may not be followed by éred- 
itors into the hands of the shareholders, 
yet where a distribution is made of 
practically the entire assets, including 
those in which the surplus is invested, 
there exists no reason to hold that the 
assets representing surplus are exempt 
from the unpaid obligations of the 
transferor. 

The fact that the association has not 
been formally dissolved is not material 
in enforeing the liability in equity of its 
transferees. If it is impossible to get 
Judgment, or if, when you get it, it js 
manifestly useless, equity does not insist 
upon such an idle formality. The con- 
dition is imposed in acocrdance with the 
general equitable principle that equity 
fives its remedy only when the law fails, 
and it may be apparent that the law has 
failed without insisting upon an idle 
gesture. (United States v. Fairall et 
al., 16 Fed. (2d), 328 [Internal Revenue 
Bulletin VI-15, 17], citing Bank of Com- 
merce v, McArthur, 256 Fed., 84, and 
other cases.) 


This office is of the opinion there- 
fore, that the assessments against the 
transferees of the assets of the associa- 
tion were made within the statutory pe- 
riod of limitation and are valid under 
section 280 of the Reventie Act of 1926, 
and that the liability for income taxes 
may be enforced against the transferees 
to the extent of all the assets distributed 
to the shareholders or owners of ben- 
eficial interest, including the assets rep- 
resenting surplus as wel as other prop- 
erty of whatever kind so distributed, 


Income Tax Applies 
To River Port Pilots 


Official Status at New Orleans 


Found Similar to That 
of Bar Pilots. 


OPINION OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF BUe 
REAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. Ce 
M. 2286. 

River port pilots of New Orleans are 
entitled to the relief provided for by 
scction 1211 of the 1926 Revenue Act, 
but are not exempt from the income tax 
imposed by the same statute, according 
to an opinion by the General Counsel of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, G. 
M. 2286, 

The opinion, in full text, follows: 

Advice is requested as to whether the 
memorandum of this office (G, C. M& 
211A, Internal Revenue Bulletin VI- 
33, 7), relative to the compensation re- 
ceived by bar pilots of New Orleans, is 
applicable to the compensation received 
by river port pilots of New Orleans. In 
that memorandum the opinion was ex- 
pressed that: 

“The compensation received by bar 
pilots of New Orleans for services as 
such is subject to the income tax im- 
nosed by the Revenue Act of 1926; but 
taxes imposed by the Revenue Act of 
1924 and prior Revenue Acts in respect 
to such compensation may be abated, 
credited, or refunded. 

The statutes of Louisiana contain a 
number of provisions governing pilots in 
general. (Sections 5418 to 5428, inclu- 
sive, Marr’s Annotated Stats.) Then 
follow sectiens 5429 to 5446, inclusive, 
“Relative to the pilo\s of New Orleans,” 
ant sections §&447 to 5455, inclusive, 
“Tuver port pilots, New Orleans.” 

The 1»emovrandum of this office was 
written with reference to the bar pilots 
of New Orleans, who are subject to the 
special provisions contained in sections 
5429 to 5446, supra. However, there 
was also cousidered the provisions as to 
pilots generally, which apply to both 
classes of pilots. This office has now 
given attention to the sections pertain- 
ing to “River port pilots, New Orleans.” 
These provisions, so far as the question 
of the official status of the pilots is con- 
cerned, are not materially different from 
those governing the bar pilots. 

Therefore, the memorandum above re- 
ferred to may be taken as deciding that 
the river port pilots of New Orleans are 
entitled to the relief provided for by 
section 1211 of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
but are not exempt from the income 
imposed by. the Revenue Act of 1926 
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Commerce 


Complaint Is Issued 
Against Misbranding 


Of Products as Soap 


Three Concerns Accused of 
Sale Under False Labels of 
Goods Injurious to 
Users. 


The sale as soap of “certain cheap 
products resembling soap” which “are 
not entitled to be called soap,” is alleged 
in a complaint by the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Hoosier Manv- 
facturing Company, the Union Soap 
Company, the Crescent Soap Company, 


C. A. Wocher, Robert Wands, and Rose | 
| output of the German coke and gas 


K. Wands, all of Indiana. 
In the complaint, just made public by 
the Commission, it 
9 respondents have misrepresented 
es ‘Oducts as containing pure vegetable 
oil and mineral salts. The products sold 
as toilet soap, it is further charged, can- 
not be used for that purpose without in- 
jury to the user. 
Misbranding Is Charged. 


The charges, as set forth in the com- | 


plaint, are as follows: 

The respondents, pursuant to 
undertaking, understanding or agree- 
ment, produce certain cheap products re- 
sembling soap and designate them as 


soap, and thereby mislead and deceive a | 


portion of the public among the several 
States as to the origin, nature, and in- 
gredients of such products. The _ prod- 


ucts so manufactured are given brands, | 


names, and labels which are false and 
deceptive, and such products are sold in 
commerce under’ brands, names, and 
labels which tend to deceive purchasers 
and = consumers among the 
States. 


is charged that the | 
their | 


a joint | 


| Kloeekner’s proposed 





Such products are designated as toilet | 


soaps and laundry soaps, and 


certain | 


brands known as toilet soaps are called | 


“Natures Lemon Cocoa,” and ‘‘Marvola 
Vegetable Cream.’” On the cartons con- 
taining the products branded “Natures 
Lemon Cocoa” there appears the state- 
ment “Pure Vegetable Oil Combined 


with Mineral Salts” and on the cartons | 


containing the product branded “‘Marvola 
Vegetable Cream”? the words ““Combina- 
tion of Pure Vegetable Oil and Mineral 
Salts.” 

None of such products is composed 
of lemon cocoa, and the ingredients 
therein are not pure vegetable oils com- 
bined with mineral salts) No one of 
said products consists of a combination 
of pure vegetable oils and mineral salts, 
and the names, brands, labels, and state- 


OnLY ARE F*RESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


STATES DAILy. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1927 


| Customs Rulings 


Production of New German Nitrogen Plants 


At Baelde and Kloeckner Is 90,000 Tons 


Fusion of Leading Superphosphate Plants Also Is Re- 
ported by Trade Commissioner at Berlin. 


Nitrogen to the amount of 90,000 tons 
is the estimated production that will 


| result from the ammonium sulphate out- 
| put of the German plants at Baelde and 


Kloeckner, the Trade Commissioner at 
Berlin, William T. Daugherty, has re- 
ported. Hisreport, in full, states: 

*Tatest estimates of the probable in- 
itial production of ammonium sulphate 
by the Mont Cenis and Hibernia plants 
at aBelde, and the Kloeckner plant are 
50,000 tons and 20,000 tons, respec- 
tively, equivalent to approximately 
15,000 tons fixed nitrogen. 

““A dding the approximate by-product 


plants is equivalent to 75,000 tons nitro- 
gen, a total of approximately 90,000 
tons nitrogen is reached. This total is 
approximately one-fifth of production 
by the Haber-Bosch and cyanamide 
processes employed by the German Dye 
Trust and Bavarian and Central German 
Nitrogen Works, respectively. Before 


| the World War the picture was reversed. 


“The coke and gas plants accounted 
for 110,000 tons fixed nitrogen and 
cyanamide and the Oppau pilot plant’s 
production of Haber-Bosch nitrogen ac- 
counted for only some 11,000 tons ni- 
trogen, or one-tenth that of the coke 
plants. Mont Cenis and Hibernia output 
will be controlled by the Nitrogen Syndi- 
cate, effective November, 1927, but 
production i3 so 
far nonsyndicated.’” 

Fusion of two leading German super- 


‘Canada Sets Date 


several | 


For Tariff Hearing 


Schedule on Sal Soda and 
Borax Glass to Be Dis- 
cussed in November. 


The Chemical Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced, October 


| 17, that the tariff hearing to be held by 


the Canadian Advisory Board on sal 


| soda and borax glass has been scheduled 


for November 15, and that American 


| firms will find it advisable to make their 


ments so used by respondents are false | 


and misleading and tend to deceive pur- 
chasers and others. 
Two Concerns Sold Products. 


applications for changes in the name of 
a Canadian purchaser of their products. 
The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 
The Canadian Government established 
early in 1926 an Advisory Board on Tar- 


| iff and Taxation, Which meets in Ottawa, 


| to consider applications for changes 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company, | 


in pursuance of 


an understanding or | 


agreement with the remaining respond- | 


ents, produces certain cheap products 


which resemble soap and are designated | 


as such, and such products are given 
names and labels 
and tend to mislead and deceive pur- 
chasers and a portion of the public as to 
the origin, nature, and ingredients of 


such products. The Hoosier Manufac- 


which are deceptive | 


turing Company produces certain prod- | 
ucts which are and have been sold by the | 


Union Soap Company and the Crescent 
Soap Company under their respective 
names, but neither the Union Soap Com- 
pany nor the Crescent Soap Company 
do any manufacturing. 

The Crescent Soap Company formerly 


acted as a distributing agent for certain | 
products produced by the Hoosier Man- | 


ufacturing Company, but Crescent Soap 


Company is now inactive so far as the | 


sale of such products is concerned. The 
records of the sale and accounts of the 
products produced by Hoosier Manufac- 


and records of the Union Soap Com- 
pany, and that company is now the dis- 
tributing agency for the products pro- 
duced by the respondents. 

Such products are placed in wrappers, 


cartons or containers which bear false | 
and misleading names, labels and state- | 
m&nts, and tend to result in deception | 
to purchasers and consumers among the | 


several States. Some of such products 

are misdescribed and misrepresented by 
using the phrase “toilet soap’? on the 
wrappers, cartons, and containers thereof 
for some such products so designated 
contain from 50 to 60 per cent of in- 
gredients other than toilet soap ingre- 
dients, and cannot be put to use as toilet 
soaps without injury to the users. Such 
products are manufactured and sold un- 
der the methods herein described pur- 
suant to a common undertaking and 
agreement among the respondents. 

Goods Are Initations. 

The several products herein described 
are produced by the respondents and sold 
and shipped by them in commerce among 
the several States in pursuance of a joint 
enterprise, undertaking, and agreement, 
and the products so produced and sold 
are designated by respondents as toilet 
soaps and laundry soaps. Among the 
products designated as toilet soaps are 
certain brands called “Natures Lemon 
Cocoa,” “Marvola Vegetable Cream” and 
“Rosemary Scented,” and among the 
products designated as laundry soap, are 
certain brands called “Foam White 
Family” and “Savetyme.” Such _ prod- 
ucts are placed in cartons or containers 
bearing labels and descriptive statements 
which mislead and deceive and tend to 
result in deception to purchasers and 
consumers. The products so produced 
and sold by the respondents are cheap 
imitations of soap and are not entitled 
to be called soap, and so to designate 
such produéts is deceptive and mnislead- 
ing. The product called “Natures Lemon 
_Cocoa” contains neither lemon or cocoa- 
nut oils, and other ingredients are 
falsely represented by respondents. 

Pursuant to a Common enterprise and 
xnderstanding mong the respondents, 
‘certain products are manufactured by 

oe Manufacturing Company and 
are falsely designated as toilet soaps 
and are sold and shipped by the re- 
spondents to purchasers, vendees and 


in 
the Canadian tariff and taxes. Hearings 
on applications for an increase in the 
duty on sal soda and for the free entry 
of borax glass have been set for Novem- 
ber 15. 

Procedure Outlined. 

Briefly, detailed applications for revi- 
sion or adjustment of the tariff intended 
for hearing by the Board are made in 
writing to the Minister of Finance. It 
is advisable for American concerns to 
make applications for changes in the 
name of a Canadian purchaser of their 
products. Applicants may appear in per- 
son or be represented by counsel. 

Upon being referred to the Board the 
date ‘or first public hearing is selected 


| to give ample advance notice to persons 








| for 
| are not a combination of pre vegetable 


interested, and to the press. 
opposed to the changres applied for may 
appear at the hearing or forward docu- 
mentary. evidence to be presented on 
their behalf by the Secretary of the 
Board. 


rs a several States. The 
turing Company are carried on the books | peddlers among the several State 


wrapers, cartons and containers of such 
products contain printed matter descrip- 
tive of such products, the ingredients 
thereof, the price therefor an the use for 


' which intended. 


Certain of suc: wrappers, cartons and 
containers have printed thereon such 
statements as the following: “For Toilet, 
Bath, and Shampoo;” “Combination 
Price 75c}” Crescent Soap Company.” 
Such statements are deceptive and mis- 
leading and tend to deceive purchasers 
and others as to the nature, use, price, 
and producer of such products. 

Injurious to Users. 

The phrase “Combination Price 75c”’ 
false and misleading, and such printed 
price is fictitious, amd the products so 
designated is intended for sale at a much 
lower price and not at 75 cents. Such 
products are not manufactured by Cres- 
cent Soap Company, and arenot suitable 
the toilet, bath, and shampoo, and 


is 


oil and mineral salts. Some of said 
products so described contain from 50 to 
60 per cent ingredients other than soap 
ingredients, and canno be put to use as 
a toilet soap without injury to the user. 

The manufacture and sale by the re- 
spondents of the products described in 
this complaint under the methods set 


forth herein, were done by the respon- | 


dents in pursuance of a joint undertak- 


ing or agreement to affect and influence | 
The | 


interstate trade and commerce. 
brands, names, and labels on the wrap- 


pers, cartons, and containers of the prod- | 


ucts manufactured and sold by the re- 
spondents were devised, intended, and 
used to affect an~ influence the sale 
among the several States of soaps suita- 
ble for toilet and laundry purposes, and 
such brands, names, and labels did affect 
and <nfluence the sale among the several 
States of such soaps. 

The brands, names, labels and printed 
statemerts used by che resvondents as 
set forth inthis comp! int, were intended 
to mislead and deceive purchasers and 
portions of the consuming public, and 
such statements tended to mislead and 
deceive as set forth herein, and in divers 
other respects. The acts of the respond- 
ents, and each of them, as stated in this 
complaint, constitute unfair methods of 
competition in commerce within the 
meaning of the Act of Congress herein 
mentioned, 


Persons | 


phosphate plants is reported from Ber- 
lin by the American Trade Commissioner, 
William T. Daugherty. Reporting to the 


erty states: 


German Superphosphaie 

Plants to Combine 

“In line with more intensive concen- 
tration characterizing the German su- 
perphosphate industry, two leading 
German producers recently approved a 
fusion which strengthens their position 
in the local superphosphate syndicate. 
At a special stockholders’ meeting, Sep- 
tember 15, Chemische Produktenfabrik 
Pommerensdorf, Stettin, and Chemische 
Fabrik Milch A, G., Berlin, finally de- 
cided to merge under the new company 
name, A. G. der chemischen Produkten- 
fabriken Pommerensdorf-Milch, Stettin. 

“The merger results in a capital in- 
crease by 1,920,000 marks. 
treaty is for 15 years. 
are at Stettin. This merger results in 
common administration, exchange of 
commercal and technical experience, com- 
mon use of plants and plant equipment, 


The merger 
Headquarters 


| Under the agreement, the Pommerens- 
dorf organization assumes 60 per cent of 
profits or loss, as the case may be, and 
Milch, 40 per cent.” 

The new potash storage and loading 
stations have been established on the 
| Elbe and Weser Rivers, says another 
report from Mr. Daugherty. The full 
text follows: 

“The new potash storage and loading 
| stations in MHarburg (Elbe River) and 
Bremen (Weser), have capacities of 
120,000 and 100,000 tons, respectively. 
Concentration of potash production, ac- 
companied by closig down of shafts, has 
shifted transportation via the Weser in 
preference to the Elbe. Two-thirds of 
the potash works are now located so 
that the Weser haul is cheaper.” 


Egypt Plans to Make 
Own Leather Goods 





Government Shops to 


Feasibility of Manufacture in 
Be Determined. 


The Egyptian Government is formulat- | 


jing a plan to manufacture all leather 
goods needed by the various departments 
of the government, it is stated in an an- 
nouncement by the Department of Com- 


| merce October 15. The statement, based 


on information received from Commer- 


follows in full text: 


In accordance with an agreement 
reached between the different Ministries 
of the Egyptian Government an official 
“Leather @nion Committee’ has been 
formed and is to study the matter of 
Government de- 


needed in the several 


| partments. 

A leather shop under the Ministry of 
War has been manufacturing shoes for 
the Egyptian army for some time and 
producing 20,000 pairs annually; but the 
maximum capacity of the machinery 
actually in operation in this shop has 
been reported inadequate for the supply- 
ing of all the military forces with the 
| number of shoes required. The Ministry 

of war in its budget for 1927 included 
the sum of 400 Egyptain pounds or $22,- 
000, for the purpose of purchasing ma- 
chinery and material in order to bring 
the production of the shop up to meet 
the army’s demand. 

The Ministry of Finance called a con- 
ference of Ministers, proposing the local 
manufacture of allleather goods required 
by the Government divisions. The Gov- 
ernment requirements for shoes alone 
amount to 68,000 pairs annually for the 
army, police, and other service men. 
The reorganized Government shoe manu- 
| facturing shop would produce a maximum 
of 65,000 pairs each year which will be 
sufficient to shoe not only the army but 
other governmental employees whose 
compensation includes wearing apparel. 
As a result of the conference of Minis- 
ters a committee representing each of 
the Ministries has been appointed but 
has not convened yet for discussion, 


France Revises Rules 
For Alien Salesmen 


Photograph and Employer’s 
Cc-tifieation Required With 
Identification Card. 


[Coztinued from Page 1.) 


that the applicant is a duly authorized 
representative of the firm. If the firm 
represented has no branch in France, 


| the employer's statement must also be 


certified by the French consular repre- 
sentative in the district im which the firm 
is located. 

Identity cards must be renewed each 
year, and at each renewal the same re- 
| quirements as those specified above for 
the issuing of the first card must be 
complied with. 

The penalty for failure to comply with 
the regulations is a fined of 50 to 200 
francs for the first offemse, and 200 to 
2,000 franes for a second offense. 

Commercial travelers of French 
houses traveling in Framce are subject 
to corresponding requirements as to 
|card of identity. 





Department of Commerce, Mr, Daugh- | 


| and a community of purchase and sales. | 


cial Attache James V. Hodgson at Cairo, | 


manufacturing locally all leather goods i 


Foreign Trade 


Cotton Cultivation 
Growsin Importance 
In Belgian Congo 


Textile Organization 


creases Capital From 20 
50 Million 


to 
Francs. 


Cotton growing in the Belgian Congo 
is about to expand under a program con- 
templated by one of the textile operators 
there, according to a report received in 
the Department of Commerce from the 
Vice Consul at Loanda, John W. Bailey, 
Jr. His report states: 

The increasing importance of cotton 
growing in the Belgian Congo is seen 
in the recent announcement of the pro- 
gram that is being undertaken by the 
Societe Textile Africaine (Texaf) of Leo- 
poldville to carry on when the company 
recently increased its capital from 20 to 
50 million francs. 

Activities Outilend. 

This company has given the following 
outline of its proposed activities in the 
Congo: The purchase of cotton and other 
agricultural products from the natives 
in certain section where the Government 


the ginning and baling of cotton and 


shipment to Antwerp or sale to the mills | 


to be established in Leopoldville, the ex- 


traction of oil from the cotton seed, the | 


shipment of cottonseed oil to Europe or 


to the refinery to be built at Leopoldville, | 


the sale of cottonseed cakes produced from 


In- | 


} 
| 


| 


Tariffs 
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Trade Practices 


One-Tenth of Nation’s Leather Goods Output 'Life-Sized Doll Used 
Is Manufactured in New England States 


| Total Sales of Products Show Downward Trend Since 


| 
| 





| the output for New England. 





the oil mill, the installation and operation | 


of acotton refinery, of a factory for the 
manufacture of cotton 
“linters” and the waste of the spinning 


blankets from | 


mill, of a plant to produce carded cot- | 


ton and: cotton bandage, and one for 
printing goods. 

The company expects to sell goods to 
the natives and to build warehouses and 
stores for handling goods for import and 


export. The director of the company 


1921, Department of 


One-tenth of the Nation’s output of 
leather goods, averaging $3,800,000 in 
production value, is being contributed by 
New England, according to an industrial 
survey conducted jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the New England 
Council. A statement by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce October 17 said that 
60 per cent of this production is sold 
right in New England. The statement 
follows: 
~“ In the survey of representative manu- 
facturers in the leather goods industry 
one-half of the firms reported an upward 
trend in New England sales in recent 
years, and the other half a downward 
trend, with the trend of total sales gen- 
erally downward since 1921. 

The products included in this survey 


| are commodities made solely or princi- 


pally from leather, such as belts, razor 
strops, typewriter cases, leather gar- 
ments, etc. The average age of these 
plants is 34 years, and in 1923 there 
were 58 concerns in this district, with 
Massachusetts producing 67 per cent of 
The av- 
erage period of present management of 
reporting firms 18 years. Branch 
plants are operated by several firms in 
Massachusetts. 


is 


Automobile Imports 
Of France Decrease 


Exports Also Shown to Have | 
Declined During First 
Seven Months of Year. 

There was a decline in the number of 


passenger automobiles imported into 


| France during the first seven months of | 


states that the first cloth will be pro- | 


duced by the end of 1928. 


been obtained from the Government for | ! > 
the use of a water fall that is expected | ™& the same periods. 
to produce from six to ten thousand | Statement reads as follows: 


1927 as compared with 1926, according | 
to a statement issued October 17 by the 


Department of Commerce based on in- 
formation received in the automotive 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and | 


ae . i | Domestic Commerce. 
The principal difficulty is in securing | 


sufficient cheap power. A concession has | 


horsepower, but it will probably be neces- | 
sary to construct a provisional power | 
| 192 Tnumbered 2,403 units as compared 


plant in order to have power available 
when the installations are 
tke report states. 


completed, 


! of 1926, of which 1,485 came from Italy, ! 


The statement also reports a decline 


| in French passenger cars exported dur- ; 
In full text the | 
| 
' 
' 


Imports of passenger automobiles into 


France during the first seven months of | 


with 4,084 for the corresponding period 


Se 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| has granted concessions for 10 years, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 





{ 
; 


‘ 549 from the United States and 36 


Commerce Reports. 


Nearness to market and labor condi- 
tions have been the primary reason for 
establishing leather goods plants in New 
England. The chief raw _ material, 
leather, is obtained from New England 
sources by 57 per cent of the companies 
reporting in this survey. Incentive wage 
methods such as piece work are used by 
40 per cent of the establishments re- 
porting, the average number of workers 
so paid being 18 per cent. Seasonal 
variation is not severe; the periods of 
maximum employment come in January 
and October. 

Standardization of products has been 
the favorite field for improvements in 
manufacturing practices. Improvements 
have also been reported in methods of 
accident prevention, production control 
and organization and executive control. 
Speedier shipments have resulted from 
production control, and uniform produc- 
tion has brought greater sales. Uniform 
cost accounting has also proved its value, 
in the elimination of unprofitable busi- 
ness. 

Seventy-nine per cent of the products 
are identified by a brand or trade mark. 
The main channels of distribution are 
those through wholesalers and direct to 
manufacturers or consumers. 


from 
Commercial vehicles 


other countries. 


| numbered 36 as compared with 34 for 


last year. 

Exports totaled 28,184 passenger cars 
as compared with 31,980 units for the 
1926 period, 3,675 going to Great Britain, 
948 to Germany, 2,699 to Belgium and 
Luxemburg, 2,198 to Switzerland, 4,265 


| to Spain, 3,166 to Algeria, 327 to Italy, | 
| and 10,886 to other countries. 


Commer- 
cial vehicle exports totaled 3,020 units 
as compared with 2,921 for 1926, 122 go- 
ing to Great Britain, 174 to Germany, 
282 to Belgium and Luxemburg, 178 to 
Switzerland, 586 to Spain, 396 to Al- 
| geria, and 1,282 to other countries. 


Leather Misbranding Case 


To Be Resumed October 21 


The Federal Trade Commission’s in- 
quiry into alleged misbranding of prod- 
| ucts by the Ohio Leather Company, of 
Girard, Ohio, will be resumed in Phila- 
| delphia on October 21, it was announced 
| on October 14. The full text of the Com- 
mission’s statement follows: 





| 
| 
| 


For Display Purposes 
Is Classified as Toy 


United States Customs Court 
Also Rules on Duty to Be 
Assessed on Other Mer-- 
chandise. 


New York, Oct. 17.—The classification 
of a life sized doll, claimed by the Rice 
Stix Dry Goods Company, of St. Louis, 
as having been imported to display in- 
fants’ wear in the store, was involved in 
an interesting tariff controversy that has 
just been determined by the United 
States Customs Court in favor of the 
Government. 

Judge Sullivan affirms the collector’s 


classification of this unsually large doll 
as a toy, with duty at 70 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1414, tariff act 
of 1922. Challenging this rate, the:im- 
porters contended for classification as a 
manufacture of papier mache, with duty 
at the rate of only 25 per cent ad val- 
orem, under paragraph 1303. 


Tax on Baskets Lowered. 


In a ruling, sustaining a protest of the 
May Company, department store of Los 
Angeles, the Customs Court finds that 
certain imported baskets of reed, with 
colored trimmings, chip and rush being in 
chief value, were erronenously taxed at 
either 35, 40 or 60 per cent under para- 
graphs 407 or 409, act of 1922. Judge Me- 
Clelland fixes duty at 25 per cent under 
paragraph 1439. (Protest No. 204864-G- 
6363.) 

Duty Fixed on Needles. 

Hand sewing needles, imported by 
Strauss Brothers, were subjected to duty 
at the rate of 45 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 343, act of 1922, as 
needles not specially provided for. 
Judge Fischer has just ruled that these 
needles are free from any tariff charge 
under the provisions of paragraph 1623. 
The collector is directed to refund to the 
importers the amount of the duty im- 
posed. (Protests No. 33161-G-2392-24.) 


products being conducted by the Federal 
Trade Commission will be resumed Fri- 
day, October 21, in Philadelphia in the 
matter of the Ohio Leather Company, 
Girard, Ohio. The hearing will be at 10 
o’clock, room No. 310, U. S. Post Office 
building. William W. Sheppard, trial 
examiner for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, will preside, while Edward J. 
Hornibrook, attorney, will represent the 


Inquiry into alleged misbranding of | commission. 


GULF PUMPS~anywheremdealer 
or service station are beacon lights of 
service and quality~ Courteous at- 
tendants, prompt and efficient, make 
it a pleasure to purchase Gulf 


products ™ 


That Good 
Gulf Gasoline 


Gulf No-Nox 
Motor Fuel 


Supreme 


Motor Oil 


Combined with Supreme Motor Oil 


either of these 
and mileage 


eateace insure 
ill your tank, change 


wer 


your oil and note the improvement 


in your motor. 


At the Sign of the Orange Disc 


. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Patent on Machine for Laying Fabric and Building 


Carcass of Automobile Tire Is Declared Invali 


Court Holds Device 
Lasks Invention 


Agaregate Claims Rejected 
When Individual Claims 
Were Ruled Not New. 


Murray RuBBER COMPANY V. DELASKI 
‘AND THROPP CIRCULAR WOVEN TIRE 
Company; No. 3554; MARCH TERM 
1927; Circuit CouRT OF 
Tuirp CIRCUIT. 
Claims of Patent 1119326 issued in 

1914 to Thropp and DeLaski for a ma- 

chine for me-hanically laying on of the 

fabric and building up the carcass of an 
automobile tire was held invalid on the 
ground that they were drawn to an ag- 
gregation of elements, the court follow- 
ing the reasoning of the decision of the 

Supreme Court in Thropp’s Sons Co. v. 

Seiberling, 264 U. S. 328. 

Rogers, Kennedy and Campbell; Drury 


W. Cooper and Luther E. Morrison, of | arms. 


G. | : 
| smoothing begins. 


counsel; for Murray Rubber Co. 

E. Clarkson Seward, Thomas 
Haight and W. Saxton Seward for De- 
Laski and Thropp Circular Woven Tire 

0. 

. Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the 


This case is another chapter of long 


patent litigation, here and elsewhere, | 
concerning means for mechanically lay- 4 
ing on the fabric and building up the 


carcass of an automobile tire. As the 
prior art is revealed by 
and stated at length in the cases which 
we shall cite, and, particularly, as this 
decision will be of interest only to those 
who are familiar with the art and with 


the device of the patent in suit, we shall 


do litle more than trace the principal | 
parts of the controversy and show how 
they have been affected and, we think, | 


adjudged, by previous judicial decisions. 


Saw-Tooth and Spinning 
Methods in Use 


The art of making automobile tires, 


like most arts, began with the hand of | 
the artisan and developed into machines. | 


It is, therefore, divided historically and 


actually into the manuat art and the | 


mechanical art. The problem is the same 
in both, that of building a tire carcass of 
a plurality of superimposed rubberized 
fabric plies or layers. At their inner 


edges the fabric plies are attached or |! 


anchored to beads or bead cores which 
are used in mounting the tire on the 
wheel rim. The thing that is sought and 
must be obtained in laying on each fab- 


rie layer over the tire core and over the | 


bead is a perfectly smooth stretch, that 
is, the ironing out of all creases and 
wrinkles which when present tend in- 
evitably to weaken the tire. To accom- 
plish this, two methods were employed 


in the hand art: One, the “saw tooth” | 
method, with which we have nothing to | 
do; and the other, the hand “spinning” | 


| Machine Was Invented 


method, with which we have all to do. 
In the manual art the tire carcass was 
built on an annular metal core or man- 
dre] of the same shape and size as the 
interior of the tire to be made. 


position and 
speed or high speed either by hand or 
power. The workman, in the first op- 
eration, stuck one end 
coated ply of fabric to the periphery of 
the core and then, by turning the core 
slowly, pulled on the fabric until 
stretched entirely around the core and 
the two ends overlapped. 


Thus the strip adhered to the tread | 


portion of the core and its sides or 
skirts were left free and unattached. 
the next operation he took a hand tool 
commonly termed a “spinning roll,” 
which consisted of a steel disc two or 
three inches in diameter 
while the rotating at 


core Was 


ric where it ceased to adhere and moved 
the roll slowly in a radial direction along 
the side of the core, pressing the fab- 


rie firmly against the core so as to make | $ t 
| ther and, calling upon a manual adjust- 


it adhere smoothly throughout its sur- 
face. 
Becoming skilled, the operator later 


held such a tool in each hand and in one | 


operation smoothed the fabric on both 
sides of the core down to its edges where 
the beads were to be attached. 


Hand Methods Overtaken 


By Use of Machinery 

Practically all of the mechanical art 
has ben devoted to adapting these es- 
sentials of the hand art to machinery, 
resulting not even now in a successful 
machine for the complete automatic man- 
ufacture of tires, yet arriving, perhaps, 
in its highest state in the device of the 
patent in suit (No. 1119326, issued De- 
cember 1, 1914, to J. E. and P. D. Thropp 
and A. DeLaski), which, as shown by its 
792 lines of carefully detailed specifi- 
cation and 148 claims, is a congeries of 
about everything mechanically worth- 
while that had gone before. We shall 
art as we find it 
patent in suit, which. for brevity 
shall term the DeLaski device. Although 
a highly complicated mechanism, it is 


follows: 
“A machine of the character described 
comprising a core upon which a tire may 


be built, means for placing tire fabric | 


and bead cores thereon, and a single 
mechanism adapted to move radially 
with respect to the core and arcuately 
in a plane substantially at right angles 
to the plane of the core for forming the 
tire fabric on the core both under and 
over the bead cores.” 

The first element of a core upon which 
the tire may be built was the genesis 


the patents | 


This | 
core was rotatably mounted in vertical | 
could be turned at low | 


of a cement- | : z : 
; ranged four mechanical means for doing 


it | E 
| of which we shall advert, namely, a spin- 


In | 


rotatably | 
mounted in a suitable forked handle, and, | 
high | 
speed, he placed the edge of the spin- | 
ning roll at the point or line of the fab- | 


APPEALS, | 


of the art and runs through all its his- 
tory. Later came means for placing the 
tire fabric on the core. The invention, 
if any, rests in the third element. This 
is a mechanism of a specific kind intended 
to do the old hand art trick of smooth- 
ing out wrinkles from the fabric layers. 
Mechanism for that purpose was also old. 


To distinguish this mechanism in the | 


that common to 
it in some 


from 
describe 


DeLaski device 
the art, we must 
detail. 

In DeLaski there are two are guides 
or arms positioned immediately in front 


of the periphery of the vertical core | 
respectively to the right | 


and extendin 
ahd left around but apart from the core. 
Conected with and at right angles to 
each arm is mechanism carrying a spin- 
ning roll similar in design and for all 
practical purposes identical wth the spin- 
ning rolls of the hand art. 


| Arcual Arms Hold 
| Spinning Rolls 





| Thropp 


} smooth 


| vice 
typically described in claim No, 136 as | 


In other words, instead of being held 
by the hands of the operaor, these spin- 
ning rolls are here held by the arcual 
After a fabric layer has been 

the operation of 
The core is made 
to rotate by power and the guides or 


placed on the core 


| arms are made to coordinate automat- 
i ically 


in their movement toward and 
around the core, carrying the weight- 


Wooll is llows: | pressed spinning rolls around the up- 
ini € yo 7 s follows: 
opinion of Judg olley 1s as f | 


per curve of the core and down its sides 
at substantially right angles, thus iron- 
ing out all wrinkles and producing the 
required smoothness of the fabric. 
When the edges of the tires are 
reached, that is, where the bead is en- 
countered and the position of the spin- 


| ning rolls has to be changed, the ar- 


rangement tips and the operator man- 


| ually, adjusts the arms supporting the | 


spinning rolls with respect to the new 
problem of smoothing down the fabric 
around the beads. 

When this is done (i. e., the angle of 
the spinning rolls changed), the arms 
are again set in motion and the spinning 


| rolls mount the beads and smooth out 
| the fabric as they pass over their upper 


and lower sides. The operation thus 
completed is automatic in the sense that 
from the start down the sides of the 
core no manual assistance is necessary 
and after the stop, hand readjustment 
for the bead and the start, that 
operation is also automatic. 

If DeLaski had made a broad jump 
from the hand art to this machine he 
would have created a device, if not of 
patentable novelty, certainly of patent- 
able utility, because it greatly facili- 
tates the manufacture of tires over the 
hand art. But before he made his de- 
vice DeLaski was preceded by many 
mechanicians whose work he adopted and 
implanted in his machine, only one of 
whom shall we discuss at length. » He 
was State, whose patent was in litiga- 
tion in Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. v. 
Seiberling, 257 Fed. 74; Sieberling v. 
John E. Thropp’s Sons Co., 284 Fed. 746 
and John E. Thropp’s Sons Co. v. Seiber- 
ling, 264 U. S. 320. 


new 


Before DeLaski’s 

State was before DeLaski in making 
a long stride from the hand art to the 
machine art. (Letters Patent No. 
941962.) He built a machine in which 
he provided (1) a ring core; (2) means 


| for supplying tire material to the core; 


(3) a little turret on which were ar- 
four different things at different times, 


at the will of the operator, to only one 


ning mechanism comprising core-envel- 
oping arms which carried spring pressed 
spinning rolls for smoothing the tire 
material on +he sides of the core. 

It will be observed that, except the 
turret, all these DeLaski took and all 
these he uses as State used them, in 
an improved way, perhaps, but mechani- 
cally in the same way to do the same 
things. The only difference between 
what DeLaski did and what State did 
in an invéntive way, if such it were, was 
that DeLaski did not stop where State 
stopped in using the spinning rolls to 
the fabric down the 
of the core to their edges but went fur- 


out sides 


ment of the mechanism, caused the same 


| Spinning rolls to go on and mount the 


bead and smooth its fabric also. 

If there invention in the DeLaski 
device it seems to us that it must reside 
solely in the mechanism this last 
move and whether or not it is invention 
depends upon the preceding mechanism 
as it has been viewed and, we think, ad- 
judged by the Supreme Court in the 
Seiberling case, supra. We feel justi- 
fied—indeed, obliged—to look upon the 
DeLaski device in this way because of 
a sequenc> «” certain litigiou 


is 


for 


events. 
They are these: 

Seiberling, the owner the 
patent, thought the DeLaski device was 
enough like State to justify an action 
for infringement. Hence the Seiberling- 
suit, supra. When that suit 
reached this court we thought the State 
patent valid and that the State and De- 
Laski devices were so alike tha’ DeLaski 


of State 


D | infringed State. 
therefore look at the prior mechanical | 
in the device of the | 
we | 


On appeal the Supreme Court found 
the State patent invalid and, though on 
that finding the issue of infringement 
of the State patent by the DeLaski de- 
was, of course, not reached, the 
plaintiff here, the owner of the DeLaski 
patent, regarded that 
tainly in its favor on the invalidity of 
State—as though it sustained the De- 
Laski patent and instantly aroused the 
suit at bar which had been slumbering 
for a year in the District Court and 
pressed for a decree against the alleged 
infringing device of the Murray Rubber 
Company, the defendant here, which that 
company claims is nothing but State and 
which, certainly,“ has much of State 
in it. 

So we must look upon the DeLaski 


| 


| not 
| dealt separately 
| the aggregation and held that heither 


| singly nor in group did they involve in- | 
| vention. 


| likewise separate and apart 


decision — cer- | 


Number of Previous 
Decisions Are Cited 


Similar Cases Involving Same 
Process in Litigation 


Before. 
device through the State patent ad- 
judged invalid, and, of course, we shall 
look upon the State~patent in the way 
the Supreme Court looked upon it, 

That court did two things: It found 
that State’s arrangement of means for 


| 
| 
| 


different purposes was an aggregation, 
a combination, and therefore not 
It then went further and 


with the elements of 


patentable. 


We shall apply this reasoning 
to the DeLaski device and follow it down 
to the bead—and then over the bead. 
Returning to quoted claim No. 136, it 
would seem that the invention a 
claimed combination comprising three 
elements. The first is a core upon which 
a tire may be built, the specification 
showing that the core is rotated by 
power. A core rotated by power is, as 
we have said, very old. It is found in 
patents granted to Moore in 1904 (No. | 
518112), and to Seiberling and Stevens in 
the same year (No. 762561), also to Vin- 
cent in 1905 (No. 799473), to Mathen by 
a Belgian patent in 1906 (No. 194731), 
as well as to State in 1909 (No. 941962). 


is 





We think there is no invention in using 
a core on which to build the tire carcass 
or in rotating the core by power, but if | 
there is, DeLaski was anticipated five 
times. 

The second element is means for plac- | 
ing tire fabric and bead cores on the | 
core. Both these means are found in ; 
Seiberling and Stevens, Vincent, Mathen 
and State. In this we see no invention; 
but, if wrong, then DeLaski was abund- | 
antly anticipated. 

And, finally, we come to the third ele- 
ment, which the arm mechanism 
carrying the spinning rolls. Before dis- 
cussing this element it may be pertinent 
to note that the function of the rotating 
core is a thing separate and apart from | 
the functions of the remaining means, 
and that the function of the means for 
placing the tire fabric on the core is 
from all 
other means and is completed before the | 
function of the spinning roll begins. 

The third element of arm-supporting | 
spinning rolls has its own separate place 
and function. Therefore, with Seiber- 
ling v. Thropp in mind, the three ele- 
ments thus grouped look very much like 
an aggregation, not a patentable com- | 
bination. But in view of what is to fol- 
low, it seems unnecessary to decide this 
case on an issue of aggregation or com- |} 
bination. We shall center our attention 
on the important third element of out- 
standing guides or arms carrying the | 
spinning rolls. 


is 


Spinner Roll Found 
To Lack Invention 

The DeLaski device at this point dif- 
fers from State only in that instead of 
a regulation of the spinning folls “from 
the outer line of the tread to the bead 
edge of the fabric,” partly by pressure 
means and, as it nears the edge, partly 
by hand, as in State, its mechanism is 
made to coordinate mechanically with 
the rotation of the core and the down- 
side movement is effected by the arcuate 
mounting without manual guiding. 

Both DeLaski and State were attempts | 
to do by partly automatic machinery 
what had commonly been done by hand 
and to do it in the way it had been done 
by hand except metal arms took the 
place of human hands. Invention may 
be found in mechanism that supplants a 
hand operation, particularly where the 
mechanism, in a way of own, dis- 
penses with the human, element, as not- | 
ably in the candy pulling machine of | 
Thibodeau (Schute v. Hildreth, 8 Fed. 

(2d) 131), but where there has been no | 
substantial change in the mechanics or 
method of making a product and the | 
steps are the same and the succession 
from one to the other is the same as 
those in the manual art, the general rule | 
of the patent law is against invention. 
Jones v. General Fireproofing Co., 254 
Fed. 97; Marchand v, Emken, 132 U. S. | 
195, 199, 200, 10 Sup. Ct. 65, 33 L. Ed. | 
Thropp’s Sons Co. v. Seiberling, 264 ! 
U. S. 320, 328. 
Therefore, the Supreme Court | 
“found that there is nothing really new | 
in the method or mechanism of State,” 
the State-like spinner-roll-arm-carrying 
element of the DeLaski device, on au- 
thority, lacks invention down to the 
bead. Now, when the bead is reached 
the human element again enters. 

The operator is required to readjust 
| the mechanism for the new task, that of 
| smoothing the fabric over the bead. 
| When readjusted, its next function is 
| precisely that of the preceding one, 
| namely, to level the fabric, this time 
| over the bead instead of over the sides 
| of the core. The problem is the same, 

the function is the same and it is per- 
formed in the same way by the same 
; means. As the means for the next pre- 
| ceding step lacks invention, it follows 


its 


as 


appellants’ 
| 


; the 


| and related bodies by means of 
zine dust in alkaline solution” and pro- | 


; ten times dearer zine dust.” 


| states 





| logically that the means for this last 
| step also lacks invention. 
Nor do we find invention in larger 
| spinning rolls. Need for a change in 
the size of spinning rolls to meet the 
requirements of larger size tires was 
| obvious, 
| Aside from any question of invalidity 
| because of aggregation, we hold by 
| force of applicable and controlling au- 
| thority that the claims of the patent in 
suit are invalid. 
| The decree of the District Court is re- 
| versed with direction that the bill of the 
| complainant be dismissed, 


‘ Number of revorting banks 


Six Process Claims 


d | For Reducing Nitro 


Compounds Rejected 


One Step in Otherwise Pat- 
entable Method Is Found 
, t Be Anticipated by 
Prior Art. 


APPLICATION OF RALPH NELSON AND AN- 
TON PRASIL. EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent 1644483 was issued to Nelson 
and Prasil on Oct. 4, 1927 for an im- 
provement in Reduction of Nitro Com- 
pounds, on application filed June 22, 1920. 

Pennie, Davis, Marvin and Edmonds, 
for appellants. 
of 
organic nitro compounds to correspond- 


Claims for a_ process reducing 
ing hydrazo compounds found to ba an- 
The full text 
of the Examiners-in- 


Ide) 


ticipated by the prior art. 
of the 
Chief 

as follows: 


opinion 
(Ruckman, Skinner and is, 
This an appeal from the final rejec- 
tion of claims 5, 8, 9, 18 and 


which the following will serve as an 


> 


example: 

“9, The method of the seperating hy- 
drazo compounds from admixture with 
zine oxide residues, which comprises ex- 
tracting the same with an organic sol- 
vent immiscible with water, wherby the 
hydrazo compound is otained in solution 
substantially free from zine residue.” 


British Reference Relied Upon. 
The refrerence relied upon is: 
British patent to Urquhart, 15706 of 
1901. 

Appellants’ invention relates to the re- 
The com- 
stated 


duction of nitro compounds. 
plete invention, as concisely in 
brief, 

“Is directed is the process of reducing 
organic nitro compounds to the corre- 
sponding hydrazo compounds, and includes 
steps of treating the nitro com- 
pounds, in alcoholic solution, by ‘the in- 
termittent addition of zine dust and al- 
kali. 


alcohol 


On completion of the reaction the 


is distilled off, and 


the prod- 


ucts of the reaction, the hydrazo com- 
pound and the zinc oxide residue, are 
separated by 


which 


completely means of an 


organic solvent is not miscible 
with water” 

The six appealed claims are directed 
to the last of the 


namely extracting 


step process noted 


and 
ing the hydrazo compound from the re- 


above, separat+ 


duction products containing zinc oxide 
residues by means of an organic solvent 
immiscible in water. Claim.19 specifies 
that this solvent is benzine. 


Thirteen Claims Allowed. 

Some thirtheen claims relating to the 
complete or to other steps of the inven- 
tion stand allowed. 

eThe appealed claims stand rejected on 
the patent to Urquhart. This patent 
refers to “the long known and technical- 


ly applicable methods for reducing nitro 
* i: * 


ceeds to state that the patente.s_ im- 
provement comprises the use of iron, a 
This dis- 
closure negatives any in 
pellant’s use of zine and an alkali in 
forming the zinc residue, which is the 


novelty 


material upon which appellant operates | 


with his organic solvent to separate out 
the hydrazo compound constituting the 
subject matter of the appealed claims. 

The patent to Urquhart also discloses 
the use of “an organic solvent” in the 
hydrocarbons mentioned in line 45, page 
1 of .the specification and in examples I 
to IV on page 2. 


Examiner's Decision Affirmed. 


It is true as urged by appellants that | 


Urughart does not specifically mention 
the solvent benzene called for in appeal- 
ed claim 19, or that the hydrocarbon sol- 
vent is “immiscible in water” a~ speci- 
fied in claims 2, 5,8, and 9. The primary 
examiner, the office expert in this art, 
that practically all hydrocarbons 
are imm* ““le in water and that ben- 
zene is among the cheaper hydrocarbons. 


| We agree with the examiner that the 


use of benzene is obvious in view of the 
reference in conjunction with a table 
showing the solubility of the hydrazo 
compound in hydrocarbon solvents. 

Appellants’ brief has been carefully 
examined but we are not satisfied that 
there is error in the holding of the ex- 
aminer and his decision is accordingly 
affirmed. 


19, of | 


| tended 


ap- | 


STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1927 


Chemicals 


Osteopath Licensed Under M ichigan Law 


~ 


‘AUTHURIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ‘ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Packers 


Entitled to Permit to Sell Narcotic Drugs 


Mandamus Granted Requirin g Federal Officer to Grant Au- 
thority to Make Such Sales. 


WALTER P. BRUER, RELATOR, V. Frep L. 
WoopwortH, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, RESPONDENT. No. 8494, Dis- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE EASTERN 
TRICT OF MICHIGAN. 

The relator, an osteopathic yhysician 
licensed under the laws of Michigan, was 
held. entitled to a writ of mandamus 
against thé respondent Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue to require the issuance of 
a permit authorizing him to dispense 
narcotic drugs. 

McKay, Wiley, Streeter, Smith & 
Tucker for the relator. William W. 
Potter, Attorney General; Charles B. W. 
Aldrich, Assistant United States Attor- 
ney, and Harry A. Metcalf, Assistant 
Attorney General, for the respondent. 

The full text of the opinion, rendered 
by Judge Dawkins, follows: 

Plaintiff, a duly licensed osteopathic 
physician under the laws of Michigan, 
on June 30, 1927, applied to the Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue of the United 
States for this district for registration 
and a permit to dispense narcotic drugs, 
offering to pay the Federal tax there- 
for. The collector declined to receive 
the money or to allow the registration 
and to issue the permit, upon the ground 
“that the Attorney General for the State 
of Michigan had ruled that a practitioner 
of osteopathy is not a physician within 
the meaning of Act No. 92 of the Pub- 
lic Acts of 1923 (State narcotic law), 
entitling him to prescribe drugs and 
narcotics. Thereupon relator filed this 
suit for_a writ of mandamus to compel 
the Collector to comply with his demand. 


Respondent answered, admitting sub- 


but denying that the petitioner was a 
physician within the meaning of 


djspense narcotics or other drugs under 
the law. At the same time a motion to 
dismiss was filed, in which it was alleged, 


tion in any “original action for man- 


paragraph 4, Sec. 1, 
Narcotic Law, as amended, permits the 
registration only of such practitioners 
as are lawfully entitled to dispense such 
drug, which is a question “for determina- 
tion in the State courts for the State 
of Michigan.” 


Narcotic Law Upheld 


As Revenue Measure 

On motion to dismiss: 

The constitutionality of the statute 
commonly known as the Harrison Nar- 
cotic Law has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States solely 
upon the ground that it is a revenue 
measure, and that the restrictions placed 
upon the distribution of such 
therein were reasonably calculated to in- 
sure the collection of the tax. The Com- 


approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 


ing of the Act into effect. 

However, I take it that this does not 
and could not give to the Commissioner 
or anyone else the power to do what 
Congress itself could not do, and that is 
to police the traffic in narcotics upon 
purely moral or arbitrary grounds. It 
would hardly be contended that the na- 
tional law-making body could absolutely 
prohibit the traffic. Hence, it 
to me, that when an applicant for 
registration has met all the rea- 
sonable requirements of the law  in- 
to insure collection of the 
to say that the Commissioner or his 
agent, the Collector, can arbitrarily re- 


| fuse that right, is to hold that the in- 


strumentality for administering the 
statute is more powerful than its creator 
(Congress) and if a citizen is without 
remedy in such circumstances, the Gov- 
ernment becomes one by men and not of 
laws. In my opinion no such condition 
exists or was intended. Being a matter 


| concerning the revenue I think this court 


undoubtedly has jurisdiction even though 
the sole relief an original writ of 
mandamus to compel performance of a 
legal duty. 

The issue is one of law and Congress 


is 





having given no definition of what is 
meant in Section 1 of the Harrison Act 
by the phrase “Physicians * * * and 
other practitioners legally entitled to 
distribute, dispense, give away or’ ad- 
minister any of the aforesaid drugs to 
patients upon whom they, in the course 
of their professional practice, are in at- 
tendance * *.””> we must look to the 
State laws where the applicant resides 
to determine who may distribute the 
drugs. Besides, I hardly think that it 
(Congress) would have the power to say 
who is or is not a physician, for this it 
would be to enter the realm of police 
regulation reserved to the States. 

The Anti-Narcotic Law of the State of 
Michigan, Act No. 92 of the Public Acts 
for the year 1923, bears the title: 

“An Act to regulate the sale, disposi- 


Dis- | 


stantially all of the allegations of fact, | 


said j 
statute, or was entitled to register and | 


tion and possession of certain habit 
seems would be to enter the realr- of 
for the discovery of evidence of the viola- 
tion of this act and to provide for penal- 
ties for the violation hereof.” 


Restrictions Are Placed 


On Possession of Drugs 

By Section 1 it 1s made unlawful for 
anyone to sell, distribute or dispense or 
to have in his possession any of the said 
drugs, except as provided in that Act, 
and Secs. 4 and 7, read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Any person holding an unexpired 
certificate as a registered pharmacist 
or registered druggist under the laws of 
this State may dispense any drug or 
drugs mentioned in Section 1 of this Act 
upon a written prescription or order of 
a physician, veterinarian or dentist duly 
qualified to practice under the laws of 
this State, which prescription shall be 
retained in the pharmacy or store in 
which the same was dispensed, by the 
proprietor thereof or his successor for a 
period of two years. Said prescription 
shall be filled but once and no copy of 
it shall be taken by or furnished to any 
person, except the same be required for 
the enforcement of this act.” 


“Sec. 7. Nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed to forbid or regulate 
the dispensing or distribution of any 
of the drugs mentioned in section one 
of this act by or under the instruction 
of a lawfully practicing physician, den- 
police regulation reserved to the States. 
professional practice, and not for the 
purpose of evading the provisions of this 
act.” 

It appears, therefore, that a physi- 
cian is permitted under the law of Mich- 
igan to prescribe and dispense narcotics 
and the crucial question is as to whether 
a practitioner of osteopathy is a physi- 








first, that this court is without jurisdic- | 


damus,” and, second, for the reason that | 
of the Harrison | 


drugs | 


: | 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the 


ury, is given power to make all neces- | 
sary rules and regulations for the carry-~ 


seems | 


tax | 


cian within the fair meaning of this 

statute. 
Section 2 

Acts of 1903 


Act 162 
(Michigan) 


of of the 


Public 


as 





amended, | 


regulates the practice of osteopathy in | 


this’ State. 


Collector Follows Advice 
Of State Attorney General 

The collector takes the position that 
he will grant or withhold a permit to 
physicians and particularly to osteopathic 


practitioners, according to whether or not | 


the highest legal adviser of the State 
(the Attorney General) finds that they 
are permitted to dispense narcotics un- 
der the State law. 


There has been no | 


States DAILY. 


Supreme Court Sets 
Date for Presenting 
Meat Packers Case 


Petition Granted to Review 
Order Against Arkansas 
Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on October 17, announced Janu- 
ary 3, 1928, as the date upon which 
the Court will hear arguments in the 
case of Swift & Company, Armour & 
Company et al., v. The United States, 
involving the validity of a consent de- 
cree taken in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia in 1920, enjoining 
certain practices of the packing interests 
alleged to be in violation of the Sherman 
and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts. 


The Court ordered the submission of 9 


a complete record of the case for ity 
consideration. 


The judgment, which the Supreme 
Court of the United States is asked to 
review raises the question, as the result 
of the consent decree entered on Febru- 
ary 27, 1920, of the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia and its right to enter such a decree. 

Certain Practices Enjoined. 

The decree enjoined the meat packers 

concerned from continued holding, by 


| the defendants, of capital stock in pub- 


lie stockyard market companies and ter- 
minal railroads, and the continued han- 
dling by defendants of and dealing in 
commodities unrelated to the meat pack- 
ing industry, such as wholesale groceries 
and canned goods. 

The meat packers, on November 5, 
1924, moved, in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, to vacate the 
decree on the ground that the Court had 
been without jurisdiction to enter it. The 
Court denied the motion and an appeal 


| Was prepared to the District of Colum- 


bia Court of Appeals when the Govern- 
ment moved to dismiss on the grounds 
that jurisdiction had been removed from 
the Court of Appeals by the Expediting 


Act of February 11, 1903. 


Intervention on the part of the Ameri- 


; can Wholesale Grocers’ Association sug- 


gested appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States to which the Govern- 
ment agreed. 

The general question involved is 
whether the Supreme Court of the Dis- 


| trict of Columbia has the jurisdiction of 


| a District Court of the United States. 


ruling upon the question, in so far as | 


osteopaths are concerned, by the court 


of last resort of the State of Michigan, | 


but the ‘predecessor of the present At- 
torney General held that the law did per- 
mit them to dispense such drugs and ac- 
cordingly this applicant was granted a 


permit by the collector for the year 1926- | a petition for a hearing asked for by 
; saring aske yr by 


27, and was only refused renewal for the 
current year because of the ruling of the 
present Attorney General. 

It is proved by the applicant and no 


spondent, that all recognized schools of 
osteopathy teach anatomy, physiology, 
forming drugs; to provide a procedure 


tist or veterinarian in the course of his | 
sis, obstetrics, gyneaology, surgery, hy- | 


giene, etc., and that they have well or- 
ganized hospitals and _ clinics 


and treated, although they give no in- 
ternal medicine; that it is a part of their 
regular practice to handle obstetrical 


| cases and others involving intense pain 
|} and suffering, where it is essential to 
afford psig cong i the use = | joined by the action of individuals doing 
esides, the provisions of | 


anaesthetics. 
the law above quoted affecting osteo- 
pathy in several places refer to them 
as “osteopathic physicians.” It is true 
that Sec. 6732 of the Compiled Laws 


cal Practice Act defines the .practice of 





medicine in the State as follows: 

“The term ‘practice of medicine’ shall 
mean the actual diagnosing, curing or 
relieving in any degree or professing or 
attempting to diagnose, treat, cure, or 
relieve any human disease, ailment, de- 
féct, or complaint whether of physical 
or mental origin, by attendance or by 
advice, or by prescribing any drug, medi- 
cine, appliance, manipulation or method, 
or by any therapeutic agent whatsoever.” 


Literal Construction 
Might Abolish Osteopathy 


Yet, if this section were literally con- 
strued in its application to osteopaths, 
it would prevent them from “diagnosing, 
curing or relieving, or professing or at- 
tempting to diagnose, treat, cure or re- 
lieve any human disease, ailment, defect, 
or complaint, whether of physical or 
mental origig by attendance or by ad- 
vice, or . . . appliance, manipulation or 
method.” This would make it impossible 
for them to pursue their profession. 

I think the reasonable, sensible view 
to take is that the legislature intended 
to prevent the practice of medicine, 
surgery, osteopathy, etc., except by those 


where | 


sarly all of human ills ar ia s Pra ; ae . 
ee ee ec are diagnosed | involved, denied the petition of South- 


! 
! 
} 





United 
| of the State of Michigan of 1915 (Medi- | 


To Review Trade Order. 

The order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission requiring the Arkansas Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association to cease and 
desist alleged unfair methods of com- 
petition in interstate commerce will be 
reviewed by the Supreme Court, as the 
result of the court’s action in granting 


the association. 
The Court also dismissed application 
for review of the case of the Red Star 


: : | Motor Drivers’ Association and the Blue 
contradictory, evidence offered by the re- | E 


Ribbon Auto Drivers’ Association v. the 
City of Detroit, involving the right of 
Detroit to regulate “jitney” traffic, 
which had been upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Michigan. 
Deny Review of California Case 

The Supreme Court of the United States 

holding that no Federal questions were 


ern California Edison Company for a 
review of a decision of the Supreme Court 
of California. 

In the lower court the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company had been en- 


business under the firm name of Simas 
Bros. from storing water of the San 
Joaquin River for the production of elec- 
tric power on the public lands of the 
States. The Supreme Court of 
California had upheld the injunction 
granted by the lower court. 


who are qualified to do so, according to 
well recognized methods used by their 
respective schools of practice, and that 
it did not purport to draw any fine and 
narrow distinction between them such a@ 
would prevent the use of any usual and 
recognized agency for the accomplish- 
ment of their respective ends.” 

Modern thought abhors the idéa that ¥ 
a prospective mother shall be denied 
the alleviation to be had from the use 
of some kind of narcotic in childbirth, 
and if an osteopathic physician is per- 
“mitted to attend and render his profes- 
sional services on such occasions both 
by law and the recognized limits of his 
profession, it appears to me unreason- 
able to say that he should be denied 
the use of those agencies which would 
permit him to do so according to mod- 
ern and humane standards. In my opin- 
ion nothing short of positive prohibi- 
tion would suffice to sustain that con- 
tention. 

My conclusion is that the relator 
is entitled to relief and that a writ 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Made Public By Federal Board of October 17 as at close of business October 12. (Thousands of Dollars.) 


Federal Reserve District. 


Loans and investments—total........ $21,105,786 $1,502,770 $7,891,286 $1, 
15,039,259 


Loans and discounts—total 
Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig........ 
Secured by stocks and bonds..... 
All other loans and discounts 
Investments—total 


Other bonds, stocks and securities. . 
Reserve balances with Fed. Res. Bank 
Cash in vault . 
let demand deposits 
Time deposits . 
Government deposits 
Due from b- i 
Due to banks........ 
Borrowings from Fed. 


Seer erereperes 


R. Bank—total 


Secured by U. S. Gov. obligations. . * 
All other 


sees 


ce accces as 


13,409,572 


Total Boston New York Phila. 


1,045,550 5,666,440 
44,764 
2,580,863 
3,040,913 
2,224,846 
984,954 
1,239,892 
757,123 
73,801 
5,790,150 
1,518,973 
130,491 
161,150 
1,229,943 
( 88,684 


811,361 
8,327 
409,188 
398,846 
420,151 
117,225 
302,926 
85,544 
16,444 
783,799 
273,685 
33,879 
57,961 
179,732 
15,244 


125,986 
6,072,353 
8,841,010 
6,066,527 
2,609,019 
3,457,508 
1,704,678 

268,215 


305,216 
103,867 
17,946 
940,742 
479,472 
31,669 
73,258 
155,389 
20,966 


6,374,855 
337,232 
1,282,300 
3,443,807 
286,452 


8.416 
6,828 
43 


146,935 
139,517 
660 


9,830 
11,136 
36 


36,020 
52,654 


36 


231,512 $2,123,084 $706,709 $624,402 


Cleve. Rich. Atlante 
1,416,516 
17,711 
602,265 
796,540 
706,568 
314,090 
392,478 
131,532 
30,117 
1,042,573 
917,439 
24,083 
105,068 
261,052 
43,538 
27,131 
16,407 
71 


536,452 
4,698 
158,842 
372,912 
372,912 
80,583 
89,674 
42,179 
14,244 
395,299 
241,835 
11,268 
61,201 
126,871 
15,664 
5,822 
9,842 
67 


504,628 
5,351 
113,489 
385,788 
385,788 
58,501 
61,273 
39,105 
12,361 
343,427 
240,216 
17,242 
103,433 
136,585 
9,539 
2,738 
6,801 
83 


2,254,461 
19,983 
994,943 
1,239,535 
793,293 
315,792 
477,501 
266,068 
44,878 
1,875,754 
1,126,046 
33,283 
235,179 
530,490 
18,337 
13,764 
4,573 
97 


Chicago St. Louis 
$3,047,754 $716,408 
515,076 

4,401 
207,573 

303,102 

201,332 

75,195 

126,137 

46,653 

8,108 

415,440 
237,988 

* 7,989 

57,167 

142,997 

9,955 
8,070 
1,885 


Minn. Kans. Cy. 
$373,452 $629,529 
254,362 415,106 
2,358 3,923 
123,074 


84,117 
167,887 288,109 
214,423 


119,090 
63,630 100,889 
55,460 113,534 
28,864 53,792 
6,112 12,577 
240,983 492,025 
125,872 157,954 
1,420 4,183 
73,471 122,129 
108,921 213,662 
4,150 6,346 


4,150 1,130 
5,216 


65 


Dallas San Fran. 
$423,233 $1,835,647 
328,199 1,291,108 
2,649 5,170 
82,061 330,492 
243,489 955,446 
95,03: 544,539 
63,290 282,866 
31,744 261,673 
34,227 115,724 
9,758 21,869 
296,296 793,084 
109,937 945,438 
30,212 


11,513 
68,776 163,807 
124,793 233,372 
52,095 


R79 


1,934 
1,625 
309 
45 


28,239 
23,858 
67 


t 
: , 
24 


2 
8 
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Supreme Court 


THE UNITED STATES 


———— 


Writs of Certiorari 


Seven Per Curiam Decisions, Without Opinions, 
Handed Down by Supreme Court of United States 


Cases Found to Lack 
Any Federal Question 
Date of January 3 Is Set for 
Hearing Arguments in Meat 
Packers Case. 


With the Chief Justice of the United | 
States, William H. Taft, and Associate | 


Justices Holmes, Van Devanter, Mc- 
Reynolds, Brandeis, Butler, Sanford and 
Stone sitting, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on October 17, 
down seven per curiam decisions, and dis- 


posed of writs; motions and orders of | 


the Court. 


Eleven persons were admitted to prac- | 


tice in the Court. 

The Journal of the Court, including 
the Day Call, follows, in full text: 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Just- 
ice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devan- 
ter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Sanford and Mr. Justice Stone. 

Dennis P. Quinlan, of 
D C.:R. E. Rouer, of Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Anna Judge Veters, of New 
La.;. Harry L. Crabtree, of Ellsworth, 
Me.; 8. Sanford Levy, of New Orleans, 
La.; Justice A. Altschul, of Springfield, 
Ohio; Hugh Howell, of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Rawghlie C. 
J. Bayord Clark, of Fayetteville, N. C.; 
Elliot S. Benedict, of New York City, 
and Wilber M. Bruckerg of Saginaw, 
Mich., were admitted to practice. 


Orders of Court 
Are Announced 

The Chief Justice announced the fol- 
lowing orders of the court. 


No. 390. Charlotte F. Jones, petitioner, | 
v. The Counties Gas and Electric Com- | 


The motion for judgment by de- 
fault is denied. 
No. 370. F. 


error, v. City 


pany. 


of Cantan, Ohio, et al. 


In error to the Supreme Court of the | 


State of Ohio. Per curiam: The motion 
for leave to preceed further herein in 
forma pauperis is denied for the reason 


that the court, upon examination of the | 


unprinted reco", find that Federal 
question is presented, and the writ of 


no 


error is therefore also dismissed on the | 
authority of Farrell v. O’Brien, 190 U. S. | 


997 


89, 100; Toup v. Ulysees Land Co., 237 
U. S. 580, 583; Piedmont Power and 
Light Co. v. Town of Graham, 253 U. S. 
198, 195. The costs already incurred 


herein, by direction of the court shall | 


be paid by the clerk from the special 
fund in his custody, as provided in the 
order of October 29, 1926. 

No. 157. The United States of Amer- 
ica, petitioner, v. W. A. McFarland and 
J. Morris McFarland, copartners, trading 
as Henry Marcus & Son. On writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit. Ter curiam. 
case does not require a decision of the 
questions which are presented in 
petition for certiorari because of which 


the writ was granted, and the certiorari | 

. . . . ' 
heretofore granted in this case is, there- | 
of | 


fore, revoked upon the authority 

Southern Power Co. v. North 

Service Co., 265 U. S. 508. 
No. 138. 


Carolina 


torney, Darke County, Ohio. 
to the Supreme Court of the State of 
Ohio. 
of jurisdiction for lack of a substantial 
Federal question on the authority of 
Seaboard Airline Ry. Co., v. Padgett, 
236 U. S. 668, 671; Farrell v. O’Brien, 
199 U. S. 89, 100; Toup v. Ulysses Land 


Co., 237 U. S, 580, 583; Piedmont Power | 
and Light Co. v. Town of Graham, 253 | 


U. S. 193, 195. 


Suit of Motor Drivers 
Against Detroit Dismissed 

No. 11. Red Star Motor Drivers As- 
sociation, The Blue Ribbon Auto Drivers 


jAssociation of Michigan for the use, etc., | 


Harry A. Dietz, et al., plaintiffs in error, 
v. City of Detroit, et al. 
Supreme Court of the State of Michi- 
gan. Per curiam: 
of a substantial Federal question on the 
authority of Shulthis v. McDougal, 225 
U. S. 561, 569; Hull v. Burr, 234 U. S. 
712, 720; Norton v. Whiteside. 239 
U. S. 144, 147. 


Special School District No. 5, plaintiffs 
in error, v. Ralph Koonce, as 


curiam: Affirmed on the authority of 
Mills County v. 
U. S. 557, 566; State of Alabama v. 
Schmidt, 232 U. S. 168, 173; King County 


v. Seattle School District No. 1, 263 U. | 


S. 361, 364. 

No. 181. Swift & Company et al. and 
Armour & Company et al. v. The United 
States of America. Per curiam: In ac- 
cordance with Sec. 251 of the Judicial 


Authority to Sell Narcotics 


Given Michigan Osteopath | 


(Continued from Page 10.) 


of mandamus should issue to respond- 
ent, directing him to register 
grant to petitioner a permit authoriz- 
ing him to dispense narcoties in 
practice of his profession according to 
law, as interpreted herein. 


Waldo v. Poe, 14 Fed. (2) (749); 


Bandell v. Department of Health of the | 


City of New York, 193 N. Y., 183, 85 


N. E., 1067, 21 L. R. A. (N. S.) 49. | 
See also People v. Phippin, 70 Mich. 6; | 


Locke v. Judge, 184 Mich. 535; Howerton 
v. District of Columbia, 289 Fed. 628; 
State ex rel Gage v. Siman, 278 II], 256; 
State v. Schmidt, 188 Wisc. 534; Towers 
v. Gilder & Levin, 101 Conn., 169; 125 L.. 
R, A., 1263. 

A decree in accordatce 
views may be presented, 

September 26, 1927, 


with these 


7 


handed | 


Washington, | 


Orleans, | 


Stanford, of Phoenix, Ariz.; | 


H. Fullwood, plaintiff in | 


The decision of this | 


the | 


Reba Fenwick, plaintiff in er- | 
ror, v. Orel J. Myers, Prosecuting At- j 
In error | 


Per curiam: Dismissed for want | 


In error to the | 


Dismissed for want | 


State | 
Treasurer of the State of Arkansas. Per | 


Railroad Company, 107 | 


and | 


the | 


| Code, as existing prior to the Act of | 


| February 18, 1925, c. 229, 43 Stat. 936, 
| it is ordered that the entire record 
this cause be sent up to the court so 
that the whole matter in controversy 
may be considered by the court, and the 


| 
j 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


the first Tuesday of January next. 

No. 188. 
| Company, petitioner, v. Amelia Her- 
minghaus, Bertha Genevieve Bottoms, 
Victoria Pearl Womack et al., ete. On 
writ of cértiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of California. Per curiam: 
Dismissed for want of a Federal ques- 
tion on the authority of Tracy v. Ginz- 
berg, 205 U. S. 170, 178; Bonner v. For- 
| man, 213 U. S. 86, 91; Central Land Co. 
v. Laigley, 159 U. S. 108, 112. 

No, 283. The United States, petitioner, 
v. Magnolia Petroleum Company, E. R. 
Brown, R. Waverly Smith, et al., etc. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Claims granted. 

No. 285. Holland Furniture Company, 
petitioner. v. Perkins Glue Company. Pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit granted. 

No. 297. Grayson Johnson, 
petitioner, v. Wright Thornburgh, as the 
Administrator of the Estate of Anna C. 
Thornburgh, deceased, Wright Thorn- 
burgh, by his guardian, ete., et al. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court the State of Oklahoma 
granted. 


Beatrice 


of 


Certioraris Granted 
Revenue Collecior 
No. 299. Arnold J. Hellmich, Collector 
of Internal Revenue, etc., petitioner, v. 
‘ Isadore N. Hellman, and 
No. 300. Arnold J. 
lector of Internal 
tioner, v Milton C. Hellman. 
for writs of certiorari to the 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
' Eighth Circuit granted. 

No. 321. Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, petitioner, v. Edgar 
M. Wright, as Guardian of 
Henderson, a minor. Petition 
| writ of certiorari to the 


Helimich, Col- 


Petition 


for a 
United States 


| Circuit granted. 

No, 282, Charles B. Brewer, petitioner, 
v. Andrew W. Mellon. Petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the Court of Appeals of 
| the District of Columbia denied. 

No. 284. Neale, Inc., Edward G. Neale, 


in | 


cause is hereby set down for hearing on | 


Southern California Edison | 


Revenue, etc., peti- | 


United | 


Nettie T. | 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth | 


Disposition Is Made 


Of Writs and Motions | 


Eleven Attorneys from Various | 


States Admitted to Practice 
in Highest Court. 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit deniea. 

No. 310. 
v. The 


tition 


United States of America. 
for a writ of certiorari to 
Sixth Circuit 
311. 


for the 
No. 


denied. 


International-Great North- 


ern Railroad Company et al., petition- | 
ad- | 
ministratrix and individually, ete. et al. | 


ers, v. Mrs. Jessie B. Adkins, as 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit denied. 


Sixth Circuit 
Petitioner Loses 

No. 312. Arkansas Wholesale 
cers’ Association, Reynolds-Davis 
cery Co., Griffin Grocery Co. et al., pe- 
titioners, v. Federal Trade Commission. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 


Gro- 


313. Central National Bank 


Trustee, 
Hotels 
writ of 


Klein, 
Murphy 
for a 


petitioners,  v. 
Corporation. 
certiorari to 


the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 


Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 314. Angola Transfer Company, 
petitioner, v. The Texas & Pacifie Rail- 
way Company. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
denied. 

No. 315. 8. A. Swanson, petitioner, v. 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc. 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 316. Robbrt’ B. Armstrong and 
John M. Parker, petitioners, v. The 
United States of America. Petition for a 


/ writ of certiorari to the United States 
| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
| enth Circuit denied. 


| Thomas N. Neale, et al., petitioners, v. | 


Honorable Paul J. McCormick and Ed- 


| for a writ of certiorari to the United 

States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
| Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 286. The Clear Vison Pump Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. The Wichita Visible 
Gasoline Pump Company, et al. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 287. Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Steamship Harvey 
H. Brown, Castner, Curran & Bullitt, 

Petition for a writ of certiorari 
the United 
Appeals for the Second Circuit denied. 


| Ine. 
| to 


Addison Miller, Inc. 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the 
Circuit denied. 

No. 290. The United States of Amer- 
ica ex relatione Ellery C. Stowell, peti- 
tioner, v. William C. Deming, George R. 
Wales, and Jessie Dell, Civil 
Commissioners, ete. 


ward J. Henning, Judges, etc. Petition | 


No. 3817. Edgar Day, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit denied. 

No. 318. Grace A. Leathe, petitioner, 


| ve Title Guaranty Trust Company. Peti- 
| tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 


States Circuit Court of | 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 320. Alexandria Paper Company, 
petitioner, v. Eibel Process Company. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court,of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit denied. 


No. 323. Simon P. Lesselyoung, peti- , 


tioner, v. The United States of America. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


| for the Eighth Circuit denied. 


No. 289. Jack Cavana, petitioner, v. | 
Petition for a writ | 


Ninth ! 
la 


No. 324. Otto C. Jurtz, Administrator 
of the Estate of Edward J. Call, de- 
ceased, petitioner, vy. Detroit Toledo’ & 
Ironton Railroad Company. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme 


| Court of the State of Michigan denied. 


Service | 
Petition for a writ | 


of certiorari to the Court of Appeals | 


of the District of Columbia denied. 


Writ Denied Business 
Men’s Assurance Company 

No. 294. Business Men’s Assurance 
Company, petitioner, v. Dora A. Scott. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Cireuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 295. J. George Wright, Superin- 
tendent Osage Agency, for and on be- 
| half of Estate of Gilbert Cox, Osage 


vw, 


Holcombe & Holden. Petition for a writ 

| of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
the State of Oklahoma denied. 

No. 298. R. A. Jeanneret, petitioner, 


road Company. Petition for a writ of 


| petitioners, v. 


- |v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- | 
No. 88. J. Mell Brooks and Blytheville | 


certiorari to the United States Circuit | 


Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit denied. 

No. 302. Robert L. Crook and Dan- 
iel H. Christman, petitioners, v. 
| United States of America. Petition for 
| a writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 308. 
Estate of John P. Rausch Co., 
Bankrupts, petitioner, v. The United 
States of America. Petition for a writ 
| of certiorari to the United States Cir- 


| United Mine Workers of America et al., | 
| petitioners, v. 
The | 


United Mine Workers 
Are Denied Reviews 

No. 325. John L. Lewis, President of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
et al., petitioners, v. Red 
solidated Coal and Coke Company; 

No. 326. The International Organiza- 
tion of the United Mine Workers of 
America et al., petitioners, v. Borderland 
Coal Corporation et al.; 

No. 327. International Organization, 
United Mine Workers of America et al., 
Alpha Pocahontas 
Company et al.; 

No. 328. International Organization, 


af t | United Mine Workers of America et al., | 
Allottee, No. 139, deceased, petitioner, | 
E. Ashbrook, Legal Guardian of | 
Catherine Cox, Johnson & Johnson and | 


petitioners, v. Aetnae Sewell Smokeless 
Coal Company et al.; . 
No. 329. International Organization, 


United Mine Workers of America et al., | 


petitioners, v. 
pany et al; 
No. 330. 


Dry Branch “Coal Com- 


International 
United Mine Workers of 
al., petitioners, v. Nelson 
pany et al.; 

No. 331. 


America et 
Fuel 


International Organization, 


Leevale Coal Company 
and Hopkins Fork Co 1 Company; 

No. 332. International Organization, 
United Mines Workers of America et al., 
petitioners, v. Song Creek Coal Company 


| and Mordue Collieries Company; 


Paul Villere, Trustee of the | 
Inc., | 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- | 


cuit denied. 
No. 3805. Mike Fritzel, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America, and 


No. 333. Internaticnal Organization, 
United Mine Workers of America et al., 
petitioners, v. 
Company, Hazy Eagle Collieries Com- 
pany et al.; 

No. 334. International Organization. 
United Mine Workers of America et al., 


| petitioners, v. Anchor Coal Compan® et 


No, 306. William Rothstein, petitioner, | 


v. The United States of America. Peti- 
| tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit denied. 

No. 
| tione, Clinton M. 


Searl, petitioner, v. 


307. The United States, ex rela- | 


| Thomas E. Robertson, Commissioner of | 


Patents. 
orari to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia denied. 


| titioner, v. The United States of Amer- 

| ica. Petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 307. William L. Litzrodt, peti- 
Lioner, Vv. Thomas W. Miller, Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, and Frank White, Treas- 

| urer of the United States. 
| @ writ of certiorari to the United States 


Petition for | 


Petition for a writ of certi- | 


No, 308. Eugene K. Pape, by Elsie | 
| Wilson Pape, his guardian ad litem, pe- | 


| 
| 
i 


al. 


No. 335. International Organization, 


pany et al.; and 
No. 336. 
Carbon Fuel Company 
al. ; 
Petition for writs of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit denied. 
No. 338. George T. Shaw, petitioner, 
v. C. A. Owens. 


et 


Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cireuit 
denied. 

No. Orig. Ex parte: In the 
matter of the Modern Workmen of the 
World and the Modern Workmen of the 
World Society, John B. Kinnear 
Samuel J. Masters, petitioners. Motion 
for leave to file petition for writ of man- 


Chester La Mare, petitioner, | 
Pe- | 
the | 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals | 


Gro- | 


Sav- 

ings and Trust Company and Joseph A. | 
The | 
Petition | 


Circuit | 


Peti- | 


Jacket Con- , 


Coal | 


Organization, | 


Com- | 


International Organization, | 
United Mine Workers of America et al., | 
petitioners, v. 


) Petition for writ of | 
certiorari to the United States Circuit | 


and | 


DAILY: TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1927 


Motions 


. Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


Supreme Court 


The day call of the Supreme Court of the United States for Tuesday will 


be found on page 11. 


NARcoTIC DRUGS: Right to Dispense: Osteopathic Physicians: Mandamus. 
: —Osteopathic physician, licensed under laws of Michigan, held, entitled to 


writ of mandamus against collector of internal revenue to require 


regis- 


tration and permit authorizing him to dispense narcotic drugs.—Brwuer v. 
Woodworth, Collector (District Court, Eastern District of Michigan).— Yearly 


Index Page 2348, Col. 5 (Volume IT). 


Patents 


PATENTS: Noninvention: Utilization of Old Ideas. 


When an inventor has 


obtained a patent to prevent access to fuse chamber of eleetric switch and 
fuse box, there is no further invention in placing in the switch chamber an ad- 
ditional fuse for the purpose of utilizing three old ideas, this being a mere 


extension of old device into another field of usefulness. 


Kries patent 1351043 


invalid for lack of invention.—Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. v. 
Wadsworth Electric & Manufacturing Co. (District Court, Eastern District of 


Kentucky). 


Yearly Index Page 2349, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Invention: Surplanting of Hand Operations By Mechanical Op- 


erations. 


Invention may be found in mechanism that supplants a hand 


operation, particularly where the mechanism. in a way of its own, dispenses 
with the human element, as notably in the candy-pulling machine of Thebodian 
(Shute v. Hildreth, 8 Fed. (2nd) 131); but where there has been no substantial 
change in the mechanisms or method of making the product and the steps are 
the same and the succession from one to the other is the same as those in the 
manual art, the genera! rule of patent law is against invention (Jones v. Gen- 


eral Fireproofing Co., 254 Fed. 97; Marchard v. Emken. 132 U. S. 195, 
Thropp’s Sons Co. v. 


999. 
332; 


200; 10 Sup. Ct. 65, 35 L. Ed. 
520, 328; cited). 
Tire Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
2248, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


Murray Rubber Co. v. 
3rd Circuit, 


199, 
Seiberling, 264 U. S. 
Delaski and Thropp Circular Woven 
1927).—Yearly Index Page 


PATENTS: Infringement: Tire Making Machine—Claims of patent 1119326 
to Thropp and Delaski for a machine for mechanically laying on of the 
fabric and building up the carcas of an automobile tire held invalid as being 


drawn to an aggregation of elements.—Murray Rubber Co. v. 


Delaski and 


Thropp Cireular Woven Tire Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 3rd Circuit, 1927). 
—Yearly Index Page 2248, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Patentability: Method of Separating Hydrazo Compounds from 


Admixture with Zine Oxide Residues. 


—~Where appellant’s claim is directed 


to process of reducing organic nitro compounds to corresponding hydrazo com- 
pounds by treating nitro compounds in alcoholic solution by intermittent addi- 
tion of zinc dust and alkali, and upon completion of this reaction ditilling off the 
alcohol, the hydrazo compound and the zine oxide residue being completely 
separated by means of an organic solvent which is not miscible with water; 
said claim held anticipated by the prior art.—Patent 1644483 to Nelson et al. 
(Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 2248, Col. 4 (Voi- 


ume II). 


| damus submitted by Mr. J. K. Norton for 


the petitioners. 

No. 725. October Term, 1926. Fair- 
mont Creamery Company, v. the State 
of Minnesota. Motion to retax costs 
submitted by Mr. C. L. Hilton for the 
defendant in error. 

No. 527. Lena Kahistrom, as Admin- 
istratrix of the Estate-of Charles Kahl- 
tsrom, deceased, petitioner, v. Interna- 


tional Stevedoring Company. Leave 


granted petitioner to file reply brief by 
October 28, on motion of Mr. Joseph L. 
Tepper in that behalf. 

No. 543. Arthur Rich, plaintiff in er- 
ror, v. The People of the State of Mich- 
igan. Motion to advance submitted by 
Mr. Wilbur M. Brucker behalf of 
counsel for the plaintiff in error. 


in 


Administratrix Files Petition 
For Writ of Certiorari e 
No. 527. Lena Kahlstrom, as Adminis- 
tratrix of the Estate of Charles Kahl- 
strof, Interna- 
Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Washington sub- 
mitted by Arthur E. Griffin for the peti- 


deceased, petitioner, v. 


tional Stevedoring Company. 


‘ tioner, and by Stephen V. Carey and Al- 


fred J. Schweppe for the respondent. 
No. 536 Francis J. McDonald, peti- 
tioner, v. Albert T. Rosasco. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit submitted by Roscoe H. 


Hupper, Howard M. Long and William ! 


J. Dean for the petitioner, and by Homer 
L. Loomis for the respondent. 

No. 540. 
Steamship Company, ciaimant, etc., et 


McCormick International 


ai., petitioners, v. Yamashita Kisen Ka- 
bushiki Kaisha, claimant, etc., et al. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit submitted by Iva S. Lil- 
lick for the petitioners, and by W. H. 
Hayden and Lane Summers for the re- 
spondents. 

No. 541. Bachus-Brooks Company, pe- 
titioner, v. Northern Pacitic Railway 
Company et al. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United 
cuit submitted Whelan, 


by Ralph 


| Thomas L. Philips, and John Junell for 
' the 
| O’Brien, 
| Stringer for the respondents. 
Raleigh-Wyoming Coal | 


petitioner, Thomas 


Charles 


and by 
Bunn, 
No. 


542. 


John D. Key, in his own 


| behalf and as the guardian ad litem of | Lulu Mignon Murphy, pro se. 


Margaret Key et al., ete., petitioners, v. 
Panama Railroad Company! Petition for 


a writ of certiorari to the United States | 
| Circuit Court of Appeais for the Fifth 
| Circuit submitted by Chauncey P. Fair- 
| man 
United Mine Workers of America et al., | 
petitioners, v. Sterling Block Coal Com- | 


and Charles 
tioners. 

No. 546. National Ben Franklin Fire 
Insurance Company, petitioner, v. Wil- 
liam M. Filkins, as Trustee in Bankruptcy 
of the Estate of U. S, 
Corporation. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit sub- 


Kerr for the peti- 


| mitted by Abner Siegal for the petitioner, | 
| and by Harry FE. Newell for the re- 


spondent. 

No. 547. The Yorkshire Insurance 
Company, Limited, petitioner, v. Wil- 
liam M. Filkins, as Trustee in 
ruptcy of the Estate o. U. S. Pulp Prod- 
ucts Corporation. Petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
submitted by Mr. Abner Siegal for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Harrey E. Newell 
for the respondent, 


| York. 
| the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 


States Circuit | 
Court of Appeais for the Eighth Cir- | 


D. | 
and Edw. S.! 


Pulp Products | 


| the plaintiffs in error. 
, clined to hear further argument. 


Bank- | 


No. 551. 


YEARLY 


—— sane. 


2349) 


sea" 1 


Electrical Devices 


— <a 


Suit for Infringement of Two Patents 


On Fuse and Switch Boxes Dismissed 


| One Held to Be Not Infringed and the Other to Lack In- 
vention; Counterclaim of Defendant Allowed. 


| WESTINGHOUSE Ewvectric & MANUFAC- 


TURING Co. V. WADSWORTH ELEcTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING Co.; No. Dis- 
TRIcT CouRT, EASTERN OF 
KENTUCKY. 

Of two patents sued upon one was 
held infringed and the other 
lucking invention because of 
ideas, 


27909. 
31333 


DISTRICT 


not 
old 


Both patents sued upon and the 
reissue patent counterclaimed upon 
were for improvements in fuse boxes 
and switches. 

The reissue patent was held valid 
and infringed and subject to 
plaintif’s alleged interventing 
rights. 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion was begun in the issue 
of October 17, and 
follows: 


not 


is concluded as 


| Priority Expressed 


| By Language of Claim 1 


| ward 


ceases at the same moment. 


Boston Sand & Gravel Com- | 


pany, petitioner, v. The United States of | 


America. Petition for a writ of certio- 
rari to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the First Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Foye M. Murphy for the peti- 
and by Mr. Solicitor General 

Mr. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
Frank Staley 


tioner, 
Mitchell 
eral Farnum and Mr. J. 
for the respondent. 


Petition Submitted in Case 

Of Boston Sand & Gravel Co. 
No. 553. Old Colony Trust Company, 

et al., executor, petitioners, v. John F. 

Malley, Former Collector 


Revenue et al. Petition for a writ of 


The moment the movement of the 


it begins to actuate the movable switch 
members an dthe actuation continues and 
ceases at the same moment. 


ment the movement of the 
begins to actuate the 


slide out- 
movable 


j 


So the mo- ! 


switch member it begins to actuate the | 


door and the actuation continues and 


The only | 


control of the door which the mechanism } 
can exercise during the time it is actu- | 


ating the movable switch member is to 
actuate it also. What meant then 
is control of the door in the way of 
actuating it. It is only such 
that had in view. Thus 


is 


is far 


claim 2 differs from claim 1 in that the | 


latter calls for complete actuation, i. e. 
closing and opening as to which there 
is priority, where here actuation 


as 


| & 
control | * 


then | 


after it, when it is the thought of the 
claim that -hat is expressed by that 
word and what comes after it, is in ad- 
dition to what goes before it. 


The difference betwen the two claims 

to this eighth and last element as 
I make it is thin. Claim 1 calls for means 
for complete actuation of the door and 
switch members, i. e., closing and open- 
ing them, in which there is priority. 
Claim 2 calls for means of simultaneous 
also for locking and uniocking the door 
by closing and opening the switch. 


as 


Four Patents Cited 
To Contest Validity 

This construction of these two claims 
would seem *o be necessary to render 
the patent valid as against the prior art. 
Four patents are cited against it. They 
are patent No. 654310 to R. Hundhausen 
and three German patents to Oerlikon, 
No. 191485, Sahlo, No. . 218869, and 
Voight & Haeffner, No. 212072. Each 


| of these patents embodied the thought 
| slide inward begins to actuate the doors | 


of making provision for access by the 
consumer to the fuse chamber and that 
only when the current was off. 

Each also brought this about by pro- 
viding that the door to that chamber 
could not be opened whilst the current 
was on and that after the door had 
been opened it had to be closed before 
it could be put on again. 

In the Hundhausen patent the inven- 
tion is described generally ‘‘as consist- 
ing of a junction or connection box con- 
taining the terminals of the supply cir- 
cuit or circuits, a cover therefor, and 
switch controlling the continuity of 
the means coor-rating with the said 
cover in such manner that before the 
cover can be opened the switch will have 
to be operated to open the mains and 


| before the switch can be operated to 


merely is called for as to which there | 


is simultaneousness. 


The claim then proceeds to state that 


the mechanism “comprises means for 
preventing the door from being opened 
while said switch members are in closed 
position and for permitting the door to 
be opened after said members have been 
moved to an open position.” 
meant that the mechanism comprises 
means for locking the door when closed 
and unlocking it so that it may- be 
opened—the locking apparatus being the 
switch members in a closed position. 
The statement is that the mechanism 


By this is | 


close the circuit through the mains the 
cover will have to be closed.” 

The invention consisted of means by 
which the cover would be locked, when 
the current was on and the only way of 
unlocking it would be by having the 
current off. So after the cover had been 
opened the switch would be locked and 
the.only way of unlocking it would be 
to close the cover. Such means, how- 
ever, had no effect whatever on opening 
or closing the cover. It was opened and 
closed directly by means of a handle on 


| the door. 


| comprises such means, i. e. that it con- | 


tains, includes or embraces such means. 
Such means is not all that the mechan- 
ism contains, includes or embraces. It 


| has just been seen that it also contains 


| switch 


of Internal | 


means for simultaneous actuation of the 


members and door. What is 


The invention was never put in use so 
far as the record shows, and it was 
shown that access can be readily gained 
to the fuse chamber by removing cer- 
tain screws. But so long as one did not 
tinker with it and used it for the pur- 
pose designed there is no reason to say 


| that it wduld not answer that purpose. 


meant is that the mechanism, in addi- ; 
| tion to means for such actuation, con- 


tains, includes and embraces means for 


' such locking and unlocking, so that the 


certiorari to the United States Circuit | 


Court of Appeals for the First Circuit 
submitted by Mr. O. Walker Taylor, 


Mr. Frank W. Grinnell, Mr. George L. | 


Shearer, and Mr. Robert C. Shelley for 
the petitioners. 

No. 554. Elizabeth C. Taft, petitioner, 
v. Frank K. Bowers, Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for the Second District 
ot the State of New York, and 

No. 575. Gilbert C. Greenway, jr., pe- 
tioner, jr., v. Frank K. Bowers, Collector 
of United States Internal Revenue for 
the Second District of the State of New 
Petition for writs of certiorari to 


peals for the Second Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Henry W. Taft for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Solicitor General Mitchell, 
Assistant Attorney General Willebrandt, 


door cannot be opened whilst it is locked | 
| by the switch members being in closed 


position and can be opened when it is 
unlocked by the switch members being 


| moved to open position. 


Claim 2 Provides Means 
For Simultaneous Actuation 


It was shown that according to the 
model of plaintiff’s invention a customer 
desiring to steal current could by tinker- 
ing with it gain access to its fuse cham- 
ber whilst the current was on. But it 
would seem that the apparatus can be 
construed so as to prevent this. And 
it must be conceded that viewing plain- 
tiff’s invention as covering only means 


| for locking the door to the fuse chamber 
| when the current is on, so that it can 


There is nothing said about locking |! aN i 
' can come on again, it serves its pur- 


the switch members in an open position 


by closing the door. It is, therefore, an 


| essential part of the invention covered 
| by claim 2 that it has means for simul- 


and Mr. Sewall Key for the respondent. | 


No. 


Gas Engine Company, 


378. United States, use of Union | 
petitioner v. | 


Newport Shipbuilding Corporation, Lim- | 


ited,’ National Surety Company. On 


petition for a writ of certiorari to the j 


United States Cireuit Court of Appeals | 
Dismissed on | 
| be opened and 


for the Fourth Circuit. 
motion of the petitioner. 


Writ Denied for Failure 
To Comply With Rules 


No. 381. Weldon J. Bailey, petitioner. 
v. The State of Arizona, on relation of 


John W. Murphy, Attorney General. On | 
petition for a writ of certiorari to the | 


Supreme Court of the State ~f Arizona. 
Dismissed for failure to comply with 
the rules. 

No. 578. William 


R. Berry, plaintiff 


| in error, v. C. A. Bates, Amy A. Bates, 


Flora E. Henshaw, et al. In error to 


the District Court of Appeal, First Ap- | 


pellate District, State of California. Dis- 


| missed on motion of plaintiff in error. 
Lulu Mignon Murphy, peti- | 


No. 586. 





tioner, v. Eugenie R. Bird, Administra- | 
trix of the Estate of Dan W. Bird, S. S. | 


Murphy, et al. Motion for leave to 


proceed in forma pauperis submitted by 


No. 34. Equitable Trust Co. of New 
York, as trustee in Bankruptey of 
Knauth, Nached & Kohne, petitioner, v. 


Carl Roehling et al., trading as Gebrue- , 


der Roehling. Argument continued by 
Godfrey Godmark for the petitioner, and 
by Henry G. Hotchkiss for the respond- 
ents, and concluded by Godfrey Gold- 


{ mark for the petitioner. 


35. 


No. Bloecher & Schaaf, Inc., 
Howard Browning, George R. Ebhardt, 


et al., plaintiffs in error v. Mayor and 


City Council of Baltimore and Hampson | 


Jones Commissioner of Health. Argu- 


ment commenced by Emery H. Niles for | 


No. 86. Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
road Company, petitioner v. The State 
of Texas. Argued by A. H. McKnight 
for the petitioner, and by J. W. Bailey 


, and, Luther Nickels for the respondent. | 


Rail- 


The Court de- | |! 


Adjourned until Tuesday, October 18 


at 12 o’clock. The day call for Tuesday, 


October 18 will be as follows: Nos. 37, ; 
39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 46, 47, 48 (and 49), | 


and 50. 


taneous actuation 
bers and door well as means 
locking and unlocking the door. 
Mr. Hammer in his testimony in speak- 
ing of this eighth element as called for 
in claim 2 said that it “ealls for an ac- 
cessible mechanism for 
switch members and that’s the 
which is available or accessible to the 


for 


as 


not be unlocked except by turning the 
current off, and after it is opened the 
door must be closed before the current 


by the opepn door and their unlocking | P°S¢,much better than Hundhausen’s in- 


vention or any of the others. 


' Deefndant Held to Have 


of the switch mem- , 


actuating said ; 
handle ; 


customer for simultaneously controlling | 


the door, and it does simultaneously con- 


trol the door because when that is down, i 


the door is controlled in that it may not 
when it is up it con- 
trols the door in that the door may be 
opened; and‘ when the door is opened 


| it is impossible to close the switch by 


moving the handle down.” 

But in such control of the door there 
is then no actuation of the switch mem- 
bers and hence there is no simultaneous- 
ness. The only control of the door 
which can posibly be simultaneous with 


| the actuation of the switch members is 


its actuation. Besides this gives the 
same thought to all that goes before the 
word “comprises” as in that which in- 
cluded by that word and which comes 


ee ee eee ee = 


Shall We Send a 
Sample Copy toa Friend 
of Yours? 


Many of our subscribers send us, when the 
occasion offers, the name and address of a 
friend or associate who might be interested 
in The United States Daily. If you wish to 
do so, here is a handy form: 


His 
Name 


Firm or 
Organization 


Street and 
Number 


Your 


At suggestion of F 
Name 


(Subscriber's 
name lere/ 


! larly. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Not Infringed Patent 


But the patent was not limited to the 
specific means provided in plaintiff’s 
patent. So limited it covered such means 
generally and hence was anticipated by 
Hundhausen. 

The invention covered by claims 1 and 
2 of the patent under consideration be- 
ing such as I have felt constrained to 
hold it to be it follows that defendant 
has not infringed. I do not find it nec- 
essary to describe its structure particu- 
The closure of the opening to 
the fuse chamber is an inside shutter. 
The opening is closed by it and it is 
locked in that position, when the cur- 
rent is on and it cannot be unlocked ex- 
cept by turning the current off. And 
after it is opened the switch is locked 
by the shutter in its open position and 
cannot be unlocked and the current 
turned on except by closing the shut- 
ter. But this mechanism does not actuate 
the shutter. It does not open or close 
it. This is brought about by the move- 
ment of the shutter of its own weight 
and by hand. 

To be continued in the issue of 

October 19. 


ED 


KXind of 
Business 
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PAGE TWELVE 


_ Temporary Rolls 


_ Of Civil Service 
Rightly Withheld 


Supreme Court Declines to 
Require Publication of 
List of Federal Em- 
ployes. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has declined to review a decision 


by the Court of Appeals of the District | 


of Columbia, which refased to sustain 
a petition to compel the Civil Service 
Commissioners to make public a list of 
temporary employes in the departmental 
service, the Commission 
ber 17. 
Desire Not Sufficient. 
The Court of 
decision upon the ground that a mere 
desire for information was not sufficient 
to compel the Commission to undertake 
work involving rearrangement and ces- 


stated Octo- | 


Appeals had based its | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


| 





sation of its current clerical operations, | 


it was said. 

The full text of the 
Commission follows: 

The Supreme Court of the 
States has declined to review 
sion of the 
trict of Columbia, 
1927 
tain the petition of Ellery C. 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
Civil Service Commissioners to prepare 
for Dr. Stowell “a list of the temporary 
employes in the 
service 
tioner to himself examine the pertinent 
official records.” 

Right Denied. 

The Court of 
decision upon the ground that Dr. 
ell had ro “certain, complete, and sub- 
stantial” enforceable right and that his 
mere desire for information was not 
sufficient to compel the commission to 
undertake the additional work or to 
make the temporary rearrangement and 
cessation of its current clerical 
tions which would be involved. 
court further said that no legal, minis- 
terial duty is imposed upon the Com- 
mission to furnish copies of its records 
to citizens upon their request, 
alternative, to grant them personal ac- 
cess to such records. 

The writ of mandamus, said the Court 
of Appeals, is granted only “in the exer- 


statement by 


rendered on May 2, 


the | 
United | 
the deci- 

Court of Appeals of the Dis- | 


, in which the court declined to sus- | 
Stowell | 


Federal departmental | 
or to permit the peti- | 


Appeals had based its | 
Stow- | 


opera- | 
The | 


or in the } 


cise of a sound judicial discretion. It | 
will not issue to direct an act which will | 


work a public mischief.” 


Technical Words Barred 


In Postal Correspondence | 


Use of technical terms in correspond- 
ence with patrons of 
is not permitted 
sued by the 
General, John H. Bartlett, the Post Of- 
fice esurtinent has just announced. 
Postmasters answering complaints and 
inquiries will be required to confine 
themselves to every-day language in 
general use, Mr. Bartlett said. 

The full text of Mr. Bartlett’s 
nouncement follows: 


under 


an- 


Postmasters: In writing the 
public in answer to complaints, 
etc., technical service terms such 
ies,”’ “throwbacks,”’ 
“hard,” etc., 
of the nomenclature of the Postal Serv- 
ice, should not be used, 
majority of cases they 


are not known 


to or understood by the general public. | 


In other words, we should confine our- 
selves to everyday language in general 
use when corresponding with the public 
on postal affairs. 


Navy Board to Inspect 
Naval Reserve Stations 


The Naval Reserve inspection Board, 
headed by its president, Captain N. E. 
Nichols, will inspect the Naval Reserve 
units at Tompkinsville, N. Y., and Gar- 
field, N. J., on October 25 and 26, re- 
spectively, it was announced October 17 
at the Department of the Navy. The 
full text of the statement follows: 


The Naval Reserve Inspection Board, | 


of which Captain N. E. Nichols, U. S. 
N., is president, will conduct an inspec- 
tion of Naval Reserve Units: in Tomp- 
kinsville, N. Y., on October 1927, 
and Garfield, N. J., October 26, 1927. 
Captain Nichols will be accompanied by 
Commander A. W. Sears, U. S. N., and 
Lieut. W. E. O’Connor, U. S. N., ‘addi- 
tional member from the Third Naval 
District, New York City. 


25, 


Department of Navy Offers 


Aircraft Engines for Sale 
One hundred and fifteen “Liberty” 


aircraft engines, classed as “condemned 
material,” are offered for sale by the 


Department of the Navy, bids for which | 


will be opened at the Naval Air Station 


at Pensacola, November 10, according | 
to a statement by the Department Octo- | 


ber 17. 
follows: 
The Navy is offering for sale 115 Lib- 


The full text of the statement 


erty aircraft engines and bids for them | 


the postal service | 
instructions is- | 
First Assistant Postmaster | 


general | 
inquiries, | 
“nix. | 
“markups,” “dead,” 

which have become a part 


as in the great | 
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Summary of All News Gantained in Todays Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Aeronautics 


American exports of aircraft and 
parts totaled $200,000 during July. 
Page 6, Col. wi 
Land secured near San Juan Hill, 
Cuba, for use as an airport. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Standard Oil Company reports it will 


air-mark its stations in 10 states. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Progress reported in various airway 
surveys being made. ; 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Navy Department offers 115 Liberty 

aircraft engines for sale. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


A gricul ture 


Effective date of order reduging 


freight rates on deciduous fruits from | 


California is further postponed to De- 
cember 10. 
Page 1 ,Col..1 
Through transportation rates on 
beets and carrots with clipper “ops 
from Rio Grande Valley are declared 
unreasonable. 

Page 6, Col. 2 
Agriculture not yet 
ready to make estimate of amount 
needed to fight corn borer, but will 
make recommendation to Congress. 

Page 5, Col. 7 
Agricultural Economics 
consumption in New 


Department of 


Bureau of 
survey of apple 
York City. 

Col. 5 
vege- 
cheese 


Page 5, 
Daily price analysis of fruit, 
table, meat, grain, butter and 
markets. 
Page 4 
Rye crop moves rapidly into consum- 
ing channels at prices above those of 
same period of recent years. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Department of Agriculture reviews 
imports of agricultural products for 
year ending June 30, 1927. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Rep. Cole to seek early action on pro- 
posal that tariff on corn be increased 
by executive proclamation. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Towa Farmers Union endorses plan 
to establish Unit Credit Association. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


H. 0. Smith, Chief of Automotive Di- 
visions, Department of Commerce, 
claims American leadership in foreign 
automobile markets is due to superior 
service given by machines made in this 
country. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Court of Appeals, 38rd Cir., 
of automobile tire is invalid. (Murray 
Rubber Co. v. Delaski & Thropp Cir- 
cular Woven Tire Co.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 

French exports and imports of auto- 
mobiles decreased during first seven 
months of 1927. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


Banking-Finance 

Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments relative to legal effect 
of indorsement of check in conjunction 
with words “for the account of.” (Equi- 
table Trust Co. of N. Y. as trustee in 
bankruptcy, v. Rockling, et al.) 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Department of Labor continues its 
survey of different plans adopted by 
many industries to encourage thrift 
among its workers. 


etc. 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Secretary of Treasury and Director 
of Mint filed answer to action brought 
by American Silver Producers’ Asso- 
ciation on writ of mandamus. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Senator Smoot and Department af 
State defend policy of passing on pri- 
vate loans to foreign nations. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 6 
condition statement of Fed- 
Reserve member banks. 

Page 
Foreign Exchange Rates. 


Weekly 
er al 
7, Col. 1 


Page 6 
“Railroads.” 
Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 


See 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Publications issued by the Govern- 


ment. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Chemicals 


Berlin reports 90,000 tons as esti- 
mated production of nitrogen 
plants at Baelde and Kloeckner. 

; Page 9, Col. 2 


from 


Six patent claims rejected covering | 
process for reducing nitro compounds. | 


(Ralph Nelson and Anton Prasil.) 


Page 10, Col. 4 


Civil Service 
Supreme Court of the United States 
refuses to review lower court’s refusal 
to compel Civil Service Commission to 
make public list of Federal employes. 
Page 12, Col. 1 


| zations to 
| striking in West Virginia sustains find- 


holds | 
patent on machine for rebuilding fabric | 


| inspection of sites and plans foi lega- 


Buildings Commission, and declares he | 
| favors permanent legations for 
ican envoys. 


| Claims 


Docket of United States Court of 
Claims. 


Coal 


Supreme Court of the United States 
in denying petitions of miners’ organi- 
review decrees 


Page 4 


in restraint of trade. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Weekly coal production review shows 
increase in soft coal output but de- 
crease in output of anthracite. 
Page 6, Col. 4 | 


ing of conspiracy 


| Commerce-Trade 


Modified law requires all traveling 
commercial agents in France except | 
occasional house-to-house peddlers, to | 
carry professional identification cards. 

Page 1, Col. 2 | 

Department of Agriculture reviews 
imports of agricultural products for | 
year ending June 30, 1927. 

Page 5, Col. 1 | 

Canada adds 25 periodicals to list re- | 
quiring 25 per cent ad valorem duty 
when imported from United States. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Reciprocal trade agreement between 


| British India and Spain now in force. 


Page 6, Col. 6 
Canada sets data for tariff hearing 
on sal soda and borax glass. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
price analysis. 
Page 4 


Daily commodity 


| 


Cor porations 


General Counsel, memorandum rules 
agreement by corporation to extend | 
period of limitation binds transferees 
of its assets and assessment of tax in | 
period agreed upon is valid against 
transferees, 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Tax Appeals allows tax- 

payer, making return on cash basis to 

report in 1923 as taxable income the 

amount of dividend checks payable and 
mailed in 1922. (Bingham v. Comr.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Board of 


Cotton 


First shipment of cotton since 1922 
is received at New York from Bahia, 
Brazil. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 

Page 4 

Cotton cultivation increases in im- 
portance in Belgian Congo. 


Page 9, Col. 4. 

Court Decisions 
See Special Index and Law 

on Page 11. 

Customs 


Customs Court hands down decisions 
affecting duty on life sized dolls, reed 
baskets and sewing needles. 

Page 9, 


Digest 


Col. 7 
Education 


Committee of teachers of physical 
education recommends more rigid re- 
quirements for entrance to courses in 
teaching of physical culture. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Bureau of Education reports a new 
college, which will probably specialize in 
subjects pertaining to fishing, has been 
founded at Hull, England. 

Page 2, 


Electrical Industry 


Continuation ,of decision of ‘District 
Court, Ky., finding that one of two 
patents for improvements in switch 
and fuse boxes sued upon was not in- 
fringed and that the other lacked in- 
vention; patent counterclaimed found 
to be valid and infringed. (Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. v. Wadsworth 
Electric & Mfg. Co.). 


Col. 7 


Page 11, Col. 6 


Foodstuff s 


Daily price analysis of fruit, 


vege- 
table, meat, 


butter and cheese markets. 
Page 4 | 


' 


F oreign Affairs 


Representative Porter returns from 


tion in Ottawa, to attend meeting in 
Washington of the Foreign Service 


Amer- 


Page 1, Col. 4 

Senator Smooth and Department of 

State defend policy of passing on pri- | 
vate loans to foreign nations. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Department of State not entirely sat- 

isfied with some conditions outlined in 

latest French tariff note. | 

Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Game and Fish 


Bureau of Education reports a new | 
gollege, which will probably specialize in | 
subjects pertaining to fishing, has been | 
founded at Hull, England. 

Page 2, Col. 7 | 





| 
| 
| 


enjoining | 
| to the 
| Minerals, 


of 


| ernment activities, 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
of the United States. 
Page 3 


|'Gov't Topical Survey 


Commencement of the twenty-fifth 
series of daily topical surveys of Gov- 
ernment activities, the new series being 
general subject “Mines 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Inland Waterways 


Secretary of War to make further | 


inspectior of flood district along Missis- 
sippi River. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Insular Possessions 


Mayor Romualdez of Manila, dis- 
cusses Philippines affairs with Presi- 
dent on call at White House. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Labor 


Number of employes of Class I Rail- 
ways increased 0.1 per cent in July 
over preceding month; compensation 
decreased. 0.7 per cent, according to 
monthly summary of railway wage 
statistics. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Supreme Court of the United States 
in denying petitions of miners’ organi- 
zations to review 
striking in West Virginia sustains find- 


| ing of conspiracy in restraint of trade. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Department of Labor continues its | 


survey of different plans adopted by 
many 


among its workers. 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 
| Milwaukee, St. 


Department of Labor reviews pros- 
pects of winter employment in survey 
industrial conditions in Mountain 
and Pacific States. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

President Coolidge told of encourag- 
ing railroad-labor situation. 

: Page 1, Col. 4 


Leather 


Federal Trade Commission’s inquiry 
into alleged misbranding of products 
by Ohio Leather Company to be re- 
sumed in Fhiladelphia on October 21. 

Page 9, Col. 6 

Egypt plans Government manufac- 
ture of all leather goods needed in its 
various governmental departments. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


One-tenth of Nations output 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Manufacturers 


Federal Trade Commission makes 


complaints against three soap manu- | 
facturers and three individuals, charg- | 


| Radio 


ing sales of cheap products resembling 
soap but injurious to users. 


Page 9, Col. 1 


‘ . e 

Milling 

Rye crop moves rapidly into consum- | 
ing channels at prices above those of | 


same period of recent years. 


Page 5, Col. 4 
| ever preceding month; 


Daily grain market price analysis. 


Page 4 | 


Mines and Minerals 


series of daily topical surveys of Gov- 


to the general subject “Mines and 
Minerals,” and the initial article being 
by the Director of the Bureau of Mines. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Motion Pictures 


Motion picture distributors agree to 


restrict block booking of feature and | 


short subject reel ¥eleases. 


Narcotics 


District Court, Mich., holds 


entitled to dispense narcotic 
(Bruer v. Woodworth.) 


drugs. 


Page 10, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Secretary of War reports steps be- 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Naval Reserve Inspection Board to 

visit naval reserve stations at Tomp- 
kinsville, N. Y. and Garfield, N. J. 


| Packers 


and | 
and the initial article being | 
| by the Director of the Bureau of Mines. | 


| Postal Service 


i eight months of 1927. 





| Milwaukee, 


| Public Buildings 


decrees enjoining | 


industries to encourage thrift | 


| teaching of physical culfure. 


Public Lands 


of | 
| leather goods in manufactured in New | 
| England States. | 


Publishers 


the new series being | 


' 
Page 1, Col. 7 | 


osteo- | 
| path licensed under Michigan law is | 


| track in California. 





Page 12, 
Orders issued to the personnel 


the War Departmcnt. 


of 


Navy Department offers 115 Liberty 
aircraft engines for sale. 


Page 12, 
Oil 


Bid have been received from eight 
companies for 4,800,000 barrels of 
fuel oil for Shipping Board. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Standard Oil Company reports it will 

air-mark its stations in 10 states. 
* Page 3, Col. 5 


Col. 1 


Col. 1 | 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 


+ 


Supreme Court of the United States | 
sets January 3 for arguments in case 
of Chicago packers. (Swift & Co. and 
Armour & Co. v. U. 8.) 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Daily livestock and meat market 
price analysis. 


Patents 
See Special Index 
on Page 11. 


Page 4 


and Law. Digest 


Philatelic agency of postal admin- 
istration of Canal Zone reports sales 
to collectors totaling $3,258.26 in 


Page 12, Col. 7 

Postmasters requested to eliminate 

use of technical terms peculiar to 

postal service in correspondence with | 

public. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

New public building program con- 

tains plans for post offices in Chicago, 
St. Louis and Detroit. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Prohibition 


Parole recommended for release of | 


Gaston B. ,Means. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Representative Porter returns from | 
inspection of sites and plans for lega- | 
tion in Ottawa, to attend meeting in 
Washington of the Foreign Service | 
Buildings Commission, and declares he | 
favors permanent legations for Amer- | 
ican envoys. 





Page 1, Col. 4 

New public building program con- 

tains plans for post offices in Chicago, 
Louis and Detroit. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Public Health 


Committee of teachers of physical 


| education recommends more rigid re- 


yuirements for entrance to courses in 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Proposed new contract may provide 
method for breaking up large owner- 
ships of land into smaller holdings 
that may be irrigated under Federal 
Reclamation laws. 


Public Utilities 


Second plenary conference of Inter- 
national Radio convention is postponed. | 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Canada adds 25 periodicals to list re- 
quiring 25 per cent ad valorem duty 
when imported from the United States. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


§econd plenary conference of Inter- | 
national Radio convention is postponed. | 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Railroads 


Number of employes of Class I Rail- 
ways increased 0.1 per cent in July 
compensation | 
decreased 0.7 per cent, according to 
monthly summary of railway wage | 


: | statistics. 
Commencement of the twenty-fifth | 


Page 6, Col. 2 

Through transportation rates on 

beets and carrots with clipper tops 

from Rio Grande Valley are declared 
unreasonable, 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Effective date of order reducing | 

freight rates on deciduous fruits from 

California is further postponed to De- 


cerber 10. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Senator Brookhart to introduce bill 
for unification of railroads into single 
system privately operated under Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Senator Oddie describes history and 
problems of mining industry in address | 
before Chamber of Commerce of Sac- | 
ramento. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
St. Louis-Southwestern Railway asks 





for authority to issue $1,285,000 of gold | 
| ing taken to correct housing situation | 
| in army. 


mortgage bonds. 
Pate 6, Col. 2) 
Central Pacific Railway seeks au- 
thority to abandon 20-mile stretch of 


| 

Page 6, Col. 
Summary of decisions on as 

financing. | 
Page 6, Col. 3 

President Coolidge told of encourag- | 

ing railroad-labor situation. 

: Page 1, Col. 

Summary of rate decisions. : 

Page 6, Col. 4 


Reclamation 


Proposed new contract may provide 
method for breaking up large owner- 
ships of land into smaller holdings that 
may be wee under Federal Recla- 


| mation laws 


Page 5, Col, 2 


| amount of traffic 


| zations 


| the 


Rubber 


Court of Appeals, 3rd Cir., holds 
patent on machine for rebuilding fabric 
of automobile tire is invalid. (Murray 
Rubber Co. v. Delaski & Thropp Cir- 
cular Woven Tire Co.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 


Science 


Bureau of Standards reports further 
improvement in measuring vibrations 
of tuning fork. 

Page 2, Col. 5 
Shipping 

Panama Canal sets new high record 
for daily average transits in September 
and on October 1 broke all records for 
handled in one day. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

General Counsel Memorandum holds 
river port pilots at New Orleans are 
not exempt from income tax. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Bid have been received from eighi 
companies for 4,800,000 barrels of 
fuel oil for Shipping Board. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

German freighter “Hulda” opens new 
European shipping service to Tientsin. 

Page 6, Col. 6 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments relative to legal effect 


| of indorsement of check in conjunction 


with words “for the account of.” (Equi- 
table Trust Co. of N. Y. as trustee in 
bankruptcy, ete. v. Rockling, et al.) 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in denying petitions of miners’ organi- 
to review decrees enjoining 
striking in West Virginia sustains find- 
ing of conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Supreme Court of the United States 
sets date for argument in one case, 
grants petition in another and dis- 


| misses three petitions for review. 


Page 10, Col. 7 

List of writs of certiorari allowed 

and asked for and other proceedings of 

Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Page il 

Supreme Court of the United States 

refuses to review lower court’s refusal 

to compel Civil Service Commission to 

make public list of Federal employes. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Journal and Day Call of the Su- 

preme Court of the United States for 


; October 18. 


| Tariff 


Page 11 


Rep. Cole to seek early action on pro- 


| posal that tariff on corn be increased 


by executive proclamation. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Department of State not entirely sat- 
isfied with some conditions outlined in 


| latest French tariff note. 


Page 1, Col. 8 

Canada sets data for tariff hearing 
on sal soda and borax glass. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Taxation 


Senator Smoot believes taxes can be 


| cut $350,000,000. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


First shipment of cotton since 1922 
is received at New York from Bahia, 


! Brazil. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 
Page 4 
Cotton cultivation increases in im- 
portance in Belgian Congo. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission makes 
complaints against three soap manu- 
facturers and three individuals, charg- 
ing sales of cheap products resembling 


| soap but injurious to users. 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Supreme Court of the United States 
grants petition to review cease and de- 
sist order by Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. (Arkansas Wholesale Grocers 
Association.) Page 10, Col. 7 
Federal Trade Commission’s inquiry 
into alleged misbranding of products 
by Ohio Leather Company to be re- 
sumed in Philadelphia on October 21. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Motion picture distributors agree ‘o 
restrict block booking of feature and 
short subject reel releases. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Veterans 


Comptroller General rules against re- 
imbursement in veteran burial case. 


Page 12, Col. 2 
Wool 





wool markets. 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 


Page 4 





ices for necessary labor and material 


Collectors B Buying 


‘Stamps in Volume 


| able 


; statement by the office of the 


From Canal Zone 


Philatelic Agency at Balboa 
Heights Reports Sales of 
$3,260 in Eight 
Months, 


The Canal Zone is doing a consider- 
business in sale of Canal Zone 
stamps to philatelists, realizing $3,258.26 
on 530 stamp orders from January 1 to 
August 31, of this year, according to a 
Panama 
Canal in Washington, October 17. 

In 1924, when a complete change of 
Canal Zone stamps was effected, the de- 


/ mand for stamps, for collection purposes, 





reached such proportions, according to 
the statement, that it was deemed advis- 
able to concentrate all philatelic orders 
at one office. Accordingly, an office was 
designated at Balboa Heights, as the of- 
ficial Canal philatelic agency. 

Philatelic Agency Opened. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The sales of Canal Zone stamps for 
collection purposes reached such propor- 
tions in 1924 that in order to facilitate 
the handling of such sales, it was deemed 
advisable to concentrate all philatelic or- 
ders at one office, Balboa Heights, and 
designate it the official Canal Zone 
philatelic agency. 

Due to the complete change of Canal 
stamps in 1924, at which time the 
use of Republic of Panama stamps sur- 
charged Canal Zone was discontinued, 
and the use of United States stamps sur- 
charged Canal Zone established, the 
sales for the first three months amounted 
to $1,924.57, the greatest volume of busi- 
ness by the agency for any like period 
since its establishment. 

Quarterly Receipts. 

Excluding this three-month period, the 
records show a continued increase in the 
amount of yearly business. Orders and 
their value have been as follows: 

Number 
of orders 

Period. filled. 
September 1 to Decem- 

ber 31, 1924+ 
January 1 to December 


$2,125.48 


3,120.94 


; January 1 to December 


31, 1926 
a 1 to August 31, 


41,074.08 
3,258.26 


578.71 


SOROS 4 oiesstee arene 2,421 12 


Average per year 807 1,144.67 
+Four months only. 

tEight months only. 

The present issue of Canal Zone 
stamps consists of 15 denominations 
ranging from *2-cent to $1, three types 
of stamp books, one type of postal card, 
and six types of stamped envelopes. The 


| approximate percentage of value in sales 


by classes of denominations has been: 
From %%-cent to 5 cents, inclusive, 8 per 
cent; 10 to 17 cents, inclusive, 33 per 
cent; 20 and 30 cents, 19 per cent; -50 
cents and $1, 40 per cent. 


Department of State 
Defends Loan Policy 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
tuting a different method of dealing with 
the problem. 

Yielding the impossible premise and 
conceding the sole right of the Executive, 
through his State Department, to man- 
age, without restraint or constraint of 
law, the “foreign relations” of this Gov- 
ernment, we are, for the first time in 
the history of the country, given to un- 
derstand that the term “foreign rela- 
tions” embraces the private business 
transactions of American money lenders. 

My thought has been that a completely 
comprehensive definition of the term 
would restrict it to the “relations” of thé 
United States as a nation to the gov- 
ernments of foreign nations, as estab- 
lished by treaty and prescribed by what 
the world calls international law. Never 
before have I heard it suggested that 
the private business transactions of in- 
dividual tradesmen of the sale of credit 
abroad by American bankers constituted 
an item in this nation’s “foreign rela- 
tions.” I confess to heing more abashed 
than convinced by this species of cas- 
uistry.” 

It is even now announced that the 
highly esteemed Secretary of State has 
little, if exactly anything, to do with 
these approvals or embargoes, the ex- 
ceedingly delicate business being com- 
mitted to subordinate department at- 
taches. Why publicity should have been 
given to this important piece of infor- 
mation in justification of this objec 
tionable practice, I do not venture to 
conjecture. As it seems to me, it further 
cripples the defense. 

It is never pleasant to feel compelled 
to criticize the administration of one’s 
Government in any of its branches. At 
least, it never is to me; and rarely have 
I done it. It is more agreeable to praise; 
and often have I done this. There are, 
however, times when remonstrations are 
in order; and it has struck me that this 
is one of the times. 

The supply of American funds for in- 
vestment purposes is not inexhaustible; 
and when the overload of these pro- 


¥ 


Amount, 4 


4 


will be opened at the Supply Office at 
the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, on 
November 10, 1927. 

These engines ‘are classed as “con- | 
demned material” and will be sold singly | ; ee 
for cash to the highest bidder, “as is” The Comptroller General of the United | 
and “if is.’ The engines are located | States, J. R. McCarl, in a ruling just 


curred by an individual for the burial ; for the expense of interment of enlisted | United States under the direction and | 
of a retired enlisted man of the Marine men of the Army did not authorize the | control of the Secretary of the Navy and 
Corps. | reimbursement of expenses incurred by | yot the reimbursement of relatives or 

Mr. McCarl’s ruling was requested by | relatives or friends of deceased officers | friends who voluntarily undertake the | 
the Quartermaster, Headquarters, Ma- | or soldiers either in the transportation of | burial of the remains. The regulations | 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C. The full | the remains or their burial. See also of the Marine Corps, quoted, limit the 
text of the summary of Mr. McCarl’s | 6 Comp. Dee. 343; id. $77. expense to be incurred by officers of the 
at the Pensacola air station and can be made public held that there was no | ruling follows: The appropriation for funeral expenses | Marine Corps and direct When necessary | the burial of a retired enlisted man of 
inspected any work day between the | appropriation which authorized the pay- | It has been decided, 5 Comp. Dee. 257, | of retired enlisted men clear!y contem- | the making of a contract or taking ad- | the Marine Corps. The voucher sub- 
hours of 9 p, m. and 4 p m ment of public funds of expenses in- | that an appropriation similarly worded | plates an expense to be incurred by the | vantage of existing contracts for serv- | thereof is not authorized. 


digious foreign flotations begins to sour 
or default in the hands of those at- 
tracted by the will-o’-the-wisp of Gov- 
ernment approval, the authorities at 
Washington may then realize that mg 
criticism is neither partisan nor un- , f 
friendly, but is a reasonable protest + f 
transac- ‘ j 


for interment. In this case there is no 
eontracé between the Government and 
the undertaker. 


'No Reimbursement | 
For Burial of Veteran | | 


There is no appropriation which au- 


thorizes the payment out of publie funds 
| of expenses incurred by an individual for 
against transferring financial 
tions from the realm of sound economics 
to the bogs and pitfalls of evil polities, 


* 
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